WHAT ONE WOULD DO IF HE WERE A DUKE, 
AND HAD HALF A MILLION A YEAR ? is a ques- 
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the best ducal revenue in Great Britain, we 
beg leave to refer them to the notes which 


tion which, if it could be audibly put by a | follow. 


magician or a fairy, as in the bygone days of 
wands and enchantments, would set all the | 
restless and ambitious directly to air-castle- | 
building. 


great estates, 


Visions of the enjoyment of 
grand palaces, 
pictures, richly stored libraries, stately gar- 
dens, and superb equipages, would no doubt 
quickly crowd upon the flushed imaginations 
of many even of our soberest readers. Each 
person would give an unlimited scope, in the 
ideal race of happiness, to his favorite hob- 
by, which nothing but the actual trial would 
convince him that he could not ride better 
and more wisely than all the rest of his 
fellow-men. 

We have had placed in our hands some 
clever and graphic notes of a visit to Chats- 


worth, the celebrated seat of the Duxe oF | 


DevonsuirE. This place, as a highly ar- 


tistical country residence, is admitted to | 


stand alone even in England, and therefore 
in the world. To save our readers the trou- | 
ble of perplexing their own wits to conjec- 


ture what they would do, if they were bur- 


galleries of |enormous income on his estate, 


| 
; ° . 
| We may give a personal relish to the ac- 


jcount, by observing that the Duxe or De- 
| VONSHIRE is a bachelor; that it is a princi- 
|ple with him to expend the most of his 
and that 
He is the Presi- 
ident of the London Horticultural Society, 
| where he is 


gardening is his passion. 


| , among enthusiastic amateurs, 
| the most enthusiastic of them all. He sends 
| botanical collectors to the most distant and 
/unexplored countries, in search of new 
‘plants at his own cost. He travels, with 
his head gardener, all over Europe, to exa- 
| mine the finest conservatories, and returns 
|home to build one larger and loftier than 
‘them all. He goes to Italy, to study the 
|effect of a ruined aqueduct, that he may 
copy it on a grand scale in the water-works 
(at his private country-place; and he takes 
down a whole village near the borders 
of his park, in order to improve and rebuild 
it in the most tasteful, comfortable and pic- 
turesque manner. 

But it is not only in gardening, that the 


| 


dened or blessed with the expenditure of! Duxe or Devonsuire displays his admirable 
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taste. Chatsworth is not less remarkable 
for the treasures of art collected within its 
walls. Its picture galleries, its library, its 
hall of sculpture, its Egyptian antiquities, 
its stores of plate, each is so remarkable in 
its way, that it would make a reputation for 
any place of less note. In his equipage, 
though often simple enough, the Duke has 
an individuality of his own, and we re- 
member reading a description by that ex- 
cellent judge of such matters, Prince Puck- 


Doncaster races—a coach with six horses 
and twelve outriders, which in point of taste 
and effect, eclipsed all competitors, even 
there. 

But this is of little moment to our readers, 
most of whom, doubtless, relish more their 
Maydukes, than anecdotes of even the Royal 
Dukes themselves. But there is a certain 
satisfaction, even to the humble cultivator 
of a dozen trees or plants, or a little plot of 
ground, in feeling that his dearest hobby— 
gardening, is also the favorite resource of 
one of the wealthiest and most cultivated 
English nobles. It is, perhaps, doubtful 
whether the former does not gather with a 
stronger satisfaction, the few fruits and flow- 
ers so carefully watched and reared by his 
own hands, than the latter experiences in 
beholding the superb desserts of hot-house 
growth, which every day adorn his table, 
but which he does zot know individually, | 


'the people who are garden-mad. 
LER Musxav, of the Duke’s turn-out at | 








IMPRESSIONS OF CHATSWORTH. 


But we must not moralize while our read- 
ers are impatient for the notes themselves. 

Notes taken at Chatsworth.—I know very 
well, that you will be glad to have my im- 
pressions of Chatsworth, and this, not chief- 
ly because it is one of the most magnificent 
private residences in Europe, but because 
the Duke, who is its possessor, is, as you 
very well know, quite at the head of all 
In other 
words, horticulture is his hobby, and as his 
estate is a princely one, and as I think the 
days of such estates are numbered, even in 
the old world—even in aristocratic England, 
I am glad to have seen this capital example 
of what great individual wealth and taste 
can do, and does do, before it is too late. 
This is, I am pretty well convinced, the last 
century in which such a place as Chatsworth 
can be maintained. 

The situation of the house at Chatsworth 
did not strike me as pleasantly as it might. 
This is because it is placed in a valley, and 
its magnitude and noble character would 
have been more becomingly displayed on a 
height, like Belvoir Castle. But the main 
part of the house was built by the first Duke 
in 1702, the days when snugness and shel- 
ter and warmth were ideas that too strongly 
had possession of both the clergy and nobles 
to allow them to think for a moment of any 
prospect, in comparison with them. For 


and by heart—which others have reared | England, possibly they were right. 


for him—thinned, watered, and shaded—| 
watched the sunny cheek redden, and the | 
bloom deepen—without any of that strong | 
personal interest which glads the heart of the | 
possessor of a small, dearly-prized garden. | 
He gains by the possession of the mighty | 
whole, but he loses as much by losing the | 
familiar interest in the inexhaustible little. 
Such is the divine nature of the principle | 
of compensation ! 





| stantial manner—as if, indeed, 
|] 
} 


| respect, 


The style of the mansion, (I might very 
well call it palace,) is Palladian. It has 
been exceedingly enlarged and improved 
by the present Duke, chiefly in a very ex- 
cellent Italian style. 

In England, as you know, almost every 
thing is done in the most solid and sub- 
it were to 
ast till doomsday. But even here, in this 
Chatsworth is very remarkable. 
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There is nothing sham—no false stone— 
false marble—bronzed iron, or base metal 
covered with gold leaf! Every thing is just 
what it appears—the unquestionable stuff— 
and this gives a certain dignity and value 
to objects, that compel one’s respect. In 
our own country, you know, there are so 
many zmitations—‘rom wooden-marble por- 
ticoes to gilt breast-pins, that it gives me 
now, when I think of it, a sort of uneasy 
feeling, as if the owner of such trumpery 
imitations could not himself be genuine. I 
felt when I was at Chatsworth, that the 
Duke of Devonshire was a real tangible 
duke. 

My head is somewhat bewildered by the 
variety of notable things I have seen here. 
But there are two matters for which Chats- 
worth has such a towering fame, that I am 
at no loss what to begin with—I mean its 
water-works, and its great conservatory. 

I have just told you. that the house and 
grounds about it are in a valley. If there 
are disadvantages in this, there are also 
wonderful beauties which grow out of it, 
No one can doubt this, after seeing that 
magnificent jet, the Emperor fountain, as I 
have done to-day. It is, among fountains, 
what Niagara is among waterfalls—zt quate 
puts them out. 

The hills behind the house furnish the 
supply of water not only for this superb jet, 
but for the innumerable other water-works, 
of some of which I shall say a word pre- 
sently. 

The Emperor fountain is acknowledged 
to. be the highest in the world. It took its 
name from its being completed about the time 
when the Emperor of Russia visited Eng- 
land a couple of years ago. The artificial 
reservoir, or lake, which supplies it, covers 
eight acres. It is about 380 feet above the 
level of the fountain, and you may get some 
notion of the extent of the water-works, 


when I mention that the pzpe-laying that 
has been going on here for all the various 


fountains, within the last five years, mea- © 


sures over two miles. 

The Emperor fountain plays a sublime 
single jet, to the height of 267 feet! It 
quite takes one’s breath away with its liv- 
ing beauty. It is projected upward witha 
force which seems almost supernatural, and 
like the fall on the American side at Nia- 
gara, comes down not like water, but a great 
shower of diamonds and floating precious 
stones. When there is a gentle breeze, it 
waves to and fro like a gigantic white 
plume. ‘To see it to advantage then, one 
should take a stand at some distance in the 
park, so that its snowy form, richly varie- 
gated if the sun shines, is relieved by the 
dark back-ground of foliage. When the 
wind is high, it throws the spray to so great 
a distance, that they are obliged to shut off 
the head of water. 

I must give you some more distinct idea 
of the superiority of the Emperor, by com- 
parison with the other principal jets in the 
world. 


Height of jet. 
The Emperor, at Chatsworth, ...... 267 feet. 


Wilhelm’s hohe fountain, Hesse Cas- 

sel, ccs eocvcccccccccececccesos LOO * 
GE. Clomdcccccccccccscccccceecess BD ™ 
Russian fountain, Peterhoff, ........ 120 * 
Old fountain at Chatsworth, ........ 94 * 
Versailles, ccccccccccecsccccccecee WD * 
Park fountain, New-York, (say).... 50 ‘ 


Next to the Emperor fountain in point of 
interest, is what is called the ‘‘Grand Cas- 
cade.” This is a most striking and gigan- 
tic exhibition of this charming element 
pressed into the service of ornament mere- 
ly. Many of my shrewd countrymen would | 
I know, shrug their shoulders at such “a 
waste of water power.” 

The “ Grand Cascade ” has long been a 
feature here. It consisted originally of a 
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water temple, placed on the side of a wood- 
ed hill, below which descended a flight of 
broad and massive stone steps, down which 
a flood of water poured with grand effect. 
This effect has been most admirably assist- 
ed by the taste of the present Duke, who 
has formed a grand and massive aqueduct 
of stone, which gives the impression that 
like the old Roman aqneducts, it origi- 
nally carried the water across the valley, 
but having been broken or ruined near 
the water temple, pours down its whole vo- 
lume of water a hundred feet, close behind 
this building, which thence rushes down 
the steps in the ‘‘ Grand Cascade.” 

The idea, you will see, is a very bold one, 
and is worked out as only a man of large 
conception and gigantic means could have 
done it. 

I could write you a volume almost, about 
the water-works here, if I thought you had | 
patience to read it. There is no end to the 
varied and beautiful forms this lovely element 
is made to assume here, for the adornment 
of one country seat. One of the most 
pleasing and soothing effects, is felt on list- 
ening to the murmuring sound which it} 


gives as it falls gently into snowy basins | 


from the mouths of the marble lions in the | 
great hall of the house. 
that I did not approve, was the Weeping 
Willow fountain, a badly shaped copper tree, 


The only conceit | 


| 
| 
| 
having none of the grace of its natural | 
type—which pours down a shower on the | 
unlucky pilgrim that rests under its shadow! 

As I see my paper is fast filling up, I 
must hurry you off to the Great Conservatory. 


Do not imagine this as an overgrown hot- 





house attached to the mansion, or as, in 
fact, resembling any thing greenhouse-like 


that is to be found elsewhere. It is quite 


pleased with its site, and the management of 
the locality. 





. . ; 
an object by itself——and I was, therefore: | 
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The spot where it is situated, is*about 
five minutes walk from the house. You 
pass along one of the most perfectly kept 
carriage roads, through the park, or rather 
through a wood—then under a striking and 
picturesque arch, and you come to a large 
opening in the midst of a noble wood of 
old trees—an opening such as I have seén 
in some of our stateliest forests, and which 
Iam told, was actually cleared up to form 
the site for this building. This smooth 
area is surrounded by terraces, which form 
a fine frame-work of walks, from which 
the conservatory is seen to great advantage. 

The Grand Conservatory itself—I cannot 
give you any better idea of it than by tell- 
ing you that it is a glass structure which 
covers an acre of ground—that it is seventy 
feet high; and that the carriage road is 
continued directly through it, so that the 
Duke and his guests can drive through with 
a coach and four! ‘The whole building is 
heated by hot water, the pipes to convey 
which measure miles. The temperature of va- 
rious climates is imitated, and the collection 
of trees and plants embracesall that is fairest 


and loveliest of the vegetable world. Here 


there is a whole avenue of Bananas and 
Plantains lining one of the grand walks, 


and among them Musa cavendishzi full of 


flowers, and laden with heavy masses of 
fruit. ‘There, in an appropriate climate, is 
a charming grove of Oranges and Lemons. 
An aquarium, or pond of water, is thesite for 
all the rare and curious water lilies and other 
aquatic plants of the tropics. And near 
by is a wild mass of rock-work, of Derby- 
shire spar, looking like a rich bank by a 
forest stream, where rare exotic ferns, lich- 
ens, and air plants, enjoy something as near 
as possible to their natural homes.* 











* We borrow from the excellent London Horticultural 
Magazine a view of a small part of the interior of this con- 
servatory, fig. 75.—Eb. 
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Over this hill of rock-work, is conducted jago. It is doing well, is an object of more 
a flight of steps; this leads you to a light | interest and solicitude, than any body but a 
gallery carried quite round the conservatory. | oyal subject can well understand or con- 
Whence, as you may imagine, the eye of | ceive of, and I contrived to enrich my book 
the spectator revels in the strangeness and | of mementos with a leaf. 
novelty of the masses of oriental vegetation, | An arboretum, or collection cf rare hardy 
not plants half-starved and dwarfed in pots, | trees, is quite the leading fashion in Eng- 
but trees nearly full-grown, and luxuriating | land—a very useful and instructive fashion, 
with their roots in the warm soil—Palms, | introduced I believe by Mr. Loudon. I may 
Dates and Bananas, developing almost all| give you a glimpse of the extent of orna- 
their native grandeur and oriental wildness ! | mental planting here, by stating that 50,000 

I attempted to keep no notes of the many | Rhododendrons are now growing, all of 
rare and interesting plants that were shown | which have been planted since Mr. Pax- 
me here. Amherstia nobilis however I saw | Ton, the present able manager, came here, 
—a plant so rare, and so coveted, that a/some twelve years ago. In the range of 
ecllector was sent by the Duke, specially to | the Arboretum I noticed the finest specimen 
India for it! 1 believe it is the only plant | of our great California Pines—Abies Doug- 
in Europe. It isa native of the Burman | Zassii, and A. nobilis, that I have any where 
Empire, where only one tree of it is yet|seen. They are onthe side of a rocky 
known. It is said in its flowers and foliage | bank and will no doubt, soon become grand 
to surpass any other tree inthe world. The | trees. I should say they are thirty feet 
flowers are presented as offerings before the | high now. The Norfolk Island Pine is 
iinages of Buddha. All the amateurs, of | perfectly hardy here, the Deodar Cedar grows 
course, are in agonies to see this plant | surprisingly fast, and dozens of arboricul- 
bloom! | tural varieties that will not bear our winter 

The appearance of the exterior of this im- | seem quite acclimated here. Among the 
mense glass pleasure-ground, is quite differ- | notabilities I remember seeing a Fuchsia on 
ent from anything that I ever saw in the Uni-| the ‘conservative wal!,” that covered a 
space twenty feel every way ; and a famous 
peach tree trained in the kitchen garden, 


ted States. It is not a smooth surface of 





clazed sashes—but a great curved surface, 
clazed in what is technically called the ridge | which bears, or has borne, fifty dozen peaches 
and furrow system. The look it has at a dis- | In a season! 

tance is as if the whole roof had been nice- | In all the points of a perfect country place 
ly crimped, like the folds of a plaited ruffle. | of the first class, Chatsworth is complete. 
As you lock at it from without, it is, on the | Forcing houses, without end, separate green 
whole, entirely satisfdetory—massive and | houses for all kinds of rare plants, stables, 
srand. Touching the inside—I was some- | cricket grounds, &c., ont of doors—and the 
what disappointed, as the’ wooden rafters | choicest collections in all departments of 
are necessarily heavy. But this, I have no | the fine arts within doors. About one hun- 
'dred and forty men are constantly employ- 


'ed on the grounds near the house. In this 


doubt, will be less apparent when the luxu- 
riant vines and creepers have quite covered 
them. On my route through the grounds I | way you see, a large income is turned to 
some account—giving occupation to quite a 


village of people. 


was shown the tree which the Queen plant- | 
ed to commemorate her visit here two years 
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sor. 
How shall I describe it to you? 





IMPRESSIONS OF CHATSWORTH. 





Talking of a village, brings me to Eden- | ing terraces on the sides of the valley, and 
This, at once, entirely captivated me. 


several of more picturesque character, oc- 


It is just | cupying a bold rocky position on the back- 


such a village as magicians would build, if | ground of the hill itself. 


magicians were poets, landscape gardeners, | 


The cottages themselves, and I examin- 


and architects, as well as magicians! Be-| ed several, are fitted up with an attention 
lieve me, it left an impression on my imagi- | to domestic comforts which would grace our 


nation, which the Duxe’s palace, fountains, 
great conservatory, and miles of park, could | pantries, and dairies. 


not make. 
of it through my eyes. 


| best houses; nearly all have back-kitchens, 
Behind these are 


I must try to give youa peep | large meadows, where each cottager has an 


‘enclosure for pasturing his cow or cows. 


The entrance to the park at Chatsworth | Then there are certain goods which are 


on one side, is called the Edensor gate. 
Formerly there was a dingy, forlorn village 
here—dirty, uncouth, repulsive, at all events 
below common-place. Very well, or very 
ill! you will say, and so thought the Duxe, 
and his ingenious architect, Sin JEFFREY 
WYATTVILLE. 

The place where the old village stood, is 
now a smooth glade of green turf. A short 
distance from its locale, is a sweet little 
vale, or dell, only separated from the park 
on its widest side by belts of trees. 
beautifully and strikingly scattered through 
this vale, is the present village of Edensor. 
And sucha village! Every house 





and there 
are houses too of a great many sizes, from 
the smallest cottage up to the large comfort- 


architectural beauty—quite a picture by it- 
self. 


found too—many in the Rural Gothic, al- 


try—some in the heavier Old Erglish— 
some in the pleasant Tuscan, or modern 
Italian. They are all most carefully built, 
many of stone, with every thing about them, 
gates, enclosures, &c., in perfect keeping. 
Then they are disposed so charmingly— 
here, a group in the smooth level, lower part 


The greatest variety of style is to be | efforts he makes to add to the comforts and 


_improve the condition of the many fellow 
ways so pretty and becoming in the coun- 


provided for the village in common. First 
a complete village-school—then a village 
| play-ground—then a village drying-ground, 
_and lastly, a village fountain. The fountain, 
\in point of beauty, entirely captivated me. 
It is useful, poetical, beautiful, in the high- 
est degree, and I am sorry that I cannot 
send you a sketch of it. Besides this, the 
houses are well supplied with water, brought 
in pipes from the adjacent hill. Is not this 


'a picture of care and interest manifested in 
Most | 


fellow creatures dependant on another, 
which it does one good to contemplate? 
Since it is impossible for even the DukE oF 
DevonsuireE to break down the fearful bar- 


irier of caste, which long custom, long ac- 


‘cumulation, and long descent of property, 
able farm-houses—every house is a gem of | 


have made fearfully imperative in England, 
he at least deserves hearty praise for the 


beings who derive their daily support at his 
hands. 

And now having got you out of the park 
gates, and having, as I find on looking over 
this, shown you not a tenth part of the 
thousand details that would interest you, 
because I fear your time and patience are 


_as nearly exhausted as my space, I bid you 
of the vale—there, several with little hang- | 


again adieu. 


A—. 











TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES, ETC. 


On Transplanting Fruit Trees and the Care of Orchards. 


BY L. C. EATON, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We do not expect to add any thing new 
upon this subject, to that which has already 
been written, but carelessness or ignorance 
still prevails to such extent, that some ad- 
vantage may result by repeatedly noticing 
the directions which experienced cultivators 
have recommended. 

Before transplanting trees, the ground 


should be well cultivated and in good con- | 


dition. Deep ploughing is highly benefi- 


cial in promoting their growth and vigor. 
as large as will admit the roots, extended 


twenty inches to two feet. 
should be well mixed with a liberal allow- 
ance of well rotted manure and peat or 
muck, the whole so finely pulverized as to 
be admitted freely around the smallest 
roots. The bottom of the hole should be 
loosened up by the spade and the prepared 
earth filled in to the he'ght at which it is 


| 
proper to set the roots of the trees, and be 


sloped off in each direction, so as to form a 
slight mound or hillock. 
wounded parts of the roots smoothly, to 
prevent canker or decay, and to enable 
them to heal over the sooner. 

Place the tree upon the hillock and sep- 
arate the roots, and extend them to their 
entire length; fill in the earth, observing 
that no cavities or hollows are left, and that 
the fibres are not crowded together. When 
the earth is entirely filled in, press it down 
with the foot, and “finish by making a 
slight hollow or basin to catch the rain and 
convey it to the roots.” Shaking the tree 
to settle the earth, injures the smaller roots 
and lifts them from the correct position. It 


Pare off the | 


planted in the best manner, the only way 


| has been frequently recommended to set the 
tree deeper than it formerly stood. We 
_are not aware that any one has given a rea- 
son for so doing, or that any benefit can 
possibly result from it. Much injury is lia- 
ble to be sustained by deep planting. The 
| roots, buried too low beneath the surface, 
‘are deprived in a great measure of the in- 
fluence of air, heat and moisture, and are 


‘starved by the poverty of the soil.” In 
| preparing the soil, “‘ a compost of two thirds 
The holes should be dug at least three times | 


muck or peat earth reduced by fermenting it 


| fcr several months in a heap with one third 
in their natural position, and to the depth of | 
The earth 


barn yard manure,” has been highly, and 
we believe most deservedly recommended. 


| We had an opportunity a few years since of 
| observing the beneficial effects of peat alone 
| upon trees. 
| in our orchard, of ten or fifteen loads each, 


We inade several heaps of it 


not intending to make use of it immediate- 
ily. The second summer after, we noticed 
that the trees nearest the heaps, though 
séveral feet distant, had grown much more 
vigorously that season than any others, and 
that the leaves were larger and of much 
This difference of growth 
was observable at some distance, and when 


deeper green. 


the attention of others was drawn to it, it 
was so marked that it was presumed the 
heaps must be in part composed of manure. 
When the heaps were removed, it was 
found that the roots had pushed up through 
the earth, and that the peat, in some places, 
was matted with their numerous small 
fibres. We have since used it in large 
quantities in cultivating trees, and with 
much advantage. 

Ifany one intends to have his trees t:ans- 
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to insure it, is, to have the work done under | amiss in some cases, when an order is given, 
his own eye,as it too often otherwise happens | to make the request that care should be ta- 
that those to whom you may give directions | ken in removing the trees to preserve the 
will neglect to follow them in some partic- | roots as entire as practicable. If the trees 
could be removed with every root entire, 
there would be no necessity of shortening 
or trimming out the branches, any further 
| than to shape the top of the tree in a cor- 
|rect form. 

the want of it in one instance as in the} To have trees grow thriftily, and bear 
other. The work is too frequently regard- 
ed as mere drudgery, to be performed 


ular, either through a want of care or a be- 
lief that it is of no importance. Care and 
tact are required in taking up a tree pro. 
perly, as well as in transplanting it; and we 
believe as much loss oftentimes occurs from 


good crops of fruit, it is necessary that the 
soil should be kept in good condition by 
with as much expedition as possible ; and | cultivation and frequent manuring. It 
is usually done by common laborers, wholly | should seldom be laid down to grass, and 
unskilled in the operation. The roots are | never with the view of taking the crop for 
torn from the body of the tree, or so split and | more than one season or two at the most. 
mangled and curtailed in length, as eitherto| After an orchard has been planted eight 
or ten years, if the trees are vigorous, but 
little or nothing is gained by clearing the 
grass from around the tree three or four 

The most thrifty, is liable to sustain the | feet, and applying manure; for the small 
greatest damage, as its roots are apt to be | fibrous roots from which they derive their 
larger and more numerous, or more deeply 
imbedded inthe soil. We have seen trees 


destroy its life, or so far impair its strength 
and vigor, as to require years for its recov- 
ery. 





chief sustenance, grow at much greater 
distance ; and it would then be more ne- 
cessary to cultivate half of the intermediate 
space between the rows and equidistant, 
than any other part. 


} 
taken up in this manner, some of oe 
that not a branch, or even a twig, could re- | In the fruit garden, the spade, of course, 


have been thereby rendered entirely worth- 
less, so carefully packed for transportation, 


ceive the slightest injury. A portionof the|only is to be used. The earth should be 
labor would have been much more advan-| thoroughly trenched to the depth of twenty 
tageous to the purchasers, if it had been | inches or two feet, the upper stratum, with 
expended in removing them properly. It is| a compost of manure and peat or muck, be- 
far preferable that the limbs should be mu-| ing first filled in, and the subsoil turned 
tilated rather than the roots ; for though the | over and upon it. This work can be done 
tree may have a bad appearance when first | with more advantage before the trees are 
transplanted, if the roots are well preserved | transplanted. 
it will soon recover from the injury. Aj| In ploughing an orchard, use oxen in 
preference to horses. It is necessary that 
the trees should be so trimmed as to admit 
of the team passing beneath, without injury 
to the branches. Care should be taken not 
The purchaser would confer a_ benefit by | to cut or bruise the roots. By examining 
informing him, whenever there is a serious | the furrows the depth at which they lie can 
cause of complaint; and it would not be| often be detected, and the plough shanld 





nurseryman cannot at all times oversee this 
work, and in the press of business it may 
be carelessly performed without his know- 
ledge and against his express directions. 
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gradually run nearer the surface as a line {- In many instances, such of the the trees 
of trees is approached. When the bark of | as have survived an injudicious method of 
the stems is accidentally bruised or knocked | planting, and the depredations of cattle, 
off, it is not in general best, at first to try | are a prey to every species of vermin that 
any application. Pare off smoothly the | can live upon them. The borers, caterpil- 
edges of the wound; and if the albumen | lars and lice, have undisputed possession. 
is untouched, or but slightly injured, it will| The trunks, surrounded by suckers, are 
soon heal up. We have known persons rub | covered with moss, and from the untrimmed 
over the injured part with dirt or some other tops, dead and cankered branches extend in 
application, thereby entirely destroying the | every direction. In some neighborhoods, 
albumen, and making a wound permanent. | under the idea, or with the apology that 
It is a great trial of temper and patience | stony soil is advantageous to their growth, 
to have trees badly marred, and the work | orchards have been located upon rocky side 
of ploughing should be trusted only to skil- | hills, wholly inaccessible to the plough, and 
ful hands. | fit only for pasturage ; and the dwarfish and 
It is a matter of surprise, that orchards | stunted trees occasionally yie]d a small crop 
are so productive, and that the supply of fruit | of miserable fruit. This is rather a sad 
indifferent in size and quality as much of it | description, but far from being overdrawn. 
is, Is So great, when we consider how many | We believe there is too much truth in a re- 
obstacles placed in her way, nature is oblig- | mark made by one of our most intelligent 
ed to overcome. Horticulture is beginning | cultivators, that ‘if nine-tenths of our or- 
to be better understood, and the knowledge | chards should be cut down, and the labor 
and information of experienced cultivators | and cultivation which they receive be ex- 
more highly appreciated. pended upon the remaining tenth, more and 
In the state in which we reside, orchards, | better fruit would be raised. 
with but very few exceptions, are much} Weare happy to say that of late, atten- 
neglected. They are mostly kept in grass, | tion has been more drawn to the cultivation 
and not ploughed oftener than once in five | of fruit, and that there is reason to expect a 
or six years ; and then not so much with a| speedy progress in improvement. 
view of benefitting the trees, as to obtain L. C. Eaton. 


profitable crops of hay. | Providence, R. I., Nov. 18, 1846. 





REMARKS ON ROSES—No. I. 


BY DR. VALK, FLUSHING, L. I. 


AutHovcH it is said, that ‘a Rose by any ,so perfectly expressive of all those qualities 
other name would smell as sweet,” we are in- | known to belong to these floral genera,has in- 
clined to be sceptical even on this point, and | vested them with properties too powerful for 
very much doubt, could its name be changed, | the most restless enthusiast to presume that 
that it would either “smell as sweet,” or |even a hope might be indulged of calling 
long retain the pre-eminence so universally | them aught else than Roses—the very word 
awarded it as the Queen of Flowers. Fa- | being so perfect in itself, that it carries with 
miliarity with a name so appropriate, and | it the association of all that is charming in 
39 
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the floral kingdom. With other flowers, 
there are various tastes, but with the Rose, 
there is but one universal sentiment of ad- 
miration, which the lapse of ages has in no 
degree impaired, and it will go down to the 
latest period of time, unalterable. 

As Roses then are, beyond all comparison, 
so fragrant, so varied, and so beautiful, 
every one who cultivates flowers, must wish 
to grow them either in small or large col- 
lections ; and within a few years, so great 
has been the increase of families and va- 
rieties from seed, (the latter now amounting 
t» several thousands,) that at the first glance 
it would not appear difficult to select a few 
or many, as may be desired. But a little 
reflection will show the entire fallacy of such 
an opinion, and the attempt to carry it out 
in practice will soon prove, that the ama- 
teur is beset with difficulties very trying to 
his patience, and very unsatisfactory in most 
cases when the effort is accomplished. It is 
very easy for nurserymen to multiply names, 
and to make distinctions without a difference, 
or with a difference so exceedingly slight, as 
to escape even close observation. It is also 
very easy to say that 1253 Roses “‘comprisea 
select list, embracing only the most beauti- 
ful and most estimable,” and to talk about 
‘critical investigation” in making it out. 
These Munchausen expressions are,or ought 
to be, taken for what they are worth, and 
mean no more than this—that as the Roses 
are grown to se//, a little “ humbug” may 
bring customers. We know from expe- 
rience, that in consequence of the family 
divisions so perseveringly and unnecessari- 
ly multiplied in almost every Rose cata- 
logue, it is exceedingly difficult and discou- 
raging to arrive at any definite conclusions, 
and we also know, that if the amateur will 
strike one thousand from the select list 
of 1253, he will have left about as many as 
are really worth growing. 





REMARKS ON ROSES. 






Now, in our remarks on Roses, we wish it 

to be understood, that they are based on the 
combined writings of Rivers, Paut, Lane, 
GLenny, Gopwin, Woop, and several others, 
all of whom have said more or less upon 
the subject, and all practical men. Sifting 
the chaff from the wheat, it is not question- 
ed that some points may be recognized as 
the ideas of one or another, nor have we 
thought it expedient to change their lan- 
guage, where it is sufficiently plain and di- 
rect. We wish to make this paper useful, 
and shall indulge the hope that it may prove 
soto many of the readers of the Horticul- 
turist, 

When, for the first time, the amateur de- 
termines to cultivate Roses, he finds him- 
self at a loss with regard to the choice of 
varieties. Whether he grows a few or many, 
we presume it is his wish to have the best, if 
he can get them ; and he goes to the cata- 
logues for information, and to make his se- 
lection. Turning from one to another, he 
is perfectly amazed to find thousands classi- 
fied by name, and hundreds as much alike 
as it is possible for them to be; yet choose 
he must, from these uncertain guides, un- 
less assisted by the experience of others. 
We say then, try the following, which, al- 
though not as perfect a list as it is possible 
to make, will, nevertheless, afford very ge- 
neral satisfaction. 


ROSA GALLICA. Hardy. 


SELF-COLORED AND SHADED. 
Agnodice. Crimson. 
Beauté parfaite. Rose color. 
Boule d’Antenie. Crimson-purple. 
Columella. Deep rose; blush margin. 
Grandissima. Brilliant crimson. 
Kean. Very fine scarlet. 
Madame Damoureau. Dark rose. 
Nelly. Fine blush; fawn shaded, 
Orpheline de Juillet. Very dark crimson, 
Phédre. Fine flesh color. 
Triomphe de Saussens. Crimson, 
Wellington. Crimson-purple. 


VARIEGATED FLOWERS. 
Rose, spotted white. 
Red, marbled white. 


Aglaé Adanson. 
Duc de Bassano. 
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Fontenelle. Rose, spotted red. HYBRID PROVENCE ROSES. Hardy. 

Fornarina. Rose, marbled white. Blanchefleur. French white. , nt 

General Bertrand. Purple, crimson shaded. Christine de Pisan. Pink, beautifully spotted. Hi 

Lavoisier. Spotted rose; variegated foliage. Clevpatra. Pale flesh-color. 

Madelon Friquet. Rose, spotted white. Duchesse d’Orleans. Rose, pink centre. 

Modeste Guérin. Rose, mottled white. *Emerance. Pale lemon. 

New Village Maid. Red, white stripes. * Enchanteresse. Very deep rose. 

Village Maid. Lilac, striped white. L’Ingénue. White buff centre. 

(illet parfait. White, rose, and red stripes. * Laura. Superb rosy blush. 

Tricolor d@’Orleans. Red, white stripes. La ville de Londres. Large, bright rose. : 

Triomphe de Beauté. Violet-crimson, veined. * La Volupté. Deep rose. \ 
Of these, both selfs and variegated, there Mrs. Rivers. Pale flesh-color. 


*Semilasso. Deep red, spotted. 


are many novelties, yet not one in twenty ; , 
y ) y The five marked with an asterisk are as 


are so good as the above. 


perfect as any Roses that have yet been .a: 

HYBRID CHINESE ROSES. Hardy. Pb: 
Brennus. Purplish-crimson produced. ; 
: : : SS ude . > 

George the 4th. Dark rose. MOSS ROSES. Hardy ei 


Blush. Very fine. 
Celina. Crimson; shining leaves. afi 
Eclatante. Brilliant rose. 

French Crimson. Very bright. 


sf 


Grilony. Purplish-slate color. 

Petit Pierre. Purplish-red. 

Chenédolé. Vivid crimson. 

Comptesse Lacépéde. Pale silvery blush. 


Duke of Devonshire. Lilac, striped white. Lancel. Deep rose; very mossy. 
Hypocrate. Brilliant rose. Lansezeur. Deep crimson, veined. Ef! 


Lady Stuart. Silvery blush, Malvina. Fine lilac rose, , 
Madame Plantier. White, very fine. Mousseuse partout. Mossy calyx and leaves. 4 
Marjolin. Very black crimson. Mousseuse presque’partout. Mossy leaves. rs 


Victor Hugo. Lilac rose. Prolifire. Mottled rose. 
h oe y * , ‘ ‘ Prolific. Dwarf, distinct habit. OF 
The pretended origin of this class is mere Perpetual Red. Deep rose. 


assumption. All form excellent pillar roses, Unique de Provence. White; in clusters. 


. "ail : White Bath. Occasionally striped. 
yo ey eae placed ne the climbers. These are distinet and fine. Many of the y 
The classification here is very defective. 


new ones are very good, but not better than 
HYBRID BOURBON ROSES. Hardy. iia: allies 


Recently separated from the preceding. ROSA ALBA. Hardy. } 
Select Of these we recommend oe 
Belle de St. Cyr. Bright rose. Attila. Fine rosy crimson. ne 
Charles Duval. The same. . Duc de Luxembourg. Flesh, rosy centre. =a 
Colonel Combes. Fine red, sometimes spotted. Fanny Somerson. Very fine rose. 
Great Western. Deep crimson, very fine. Félicité Parmentier. Blush white, beautiful. as 
Lady Montgomery. Pale rose. La Seduisante. Rosy blush. é 
Paul Perras. Brilliant rose. Marie de Bourgogne. Pink,spotted flesh ; beau- 
Richelieu. Very fine rose. tiful. . 
Sylvain. Bright crimson. Princesse de Lamballe. Pure white. a 
PROVENCE ROSES. Hardy. Queen of Denmark. Fine blush. “2 
Alphonse Maille. Purplish-red. DAMASK ROSES. Hardy. 1 
Cristata, or Crested. Blush; singular calyx. 5 > 
Curled. Veined rose. ie Of these, the be «are 
De Rennes. Silvery blush. Bachelier. Fine rose; very large. 
Duchesne. Large, rose. Coralie. White, rosy centre. 
Rachel. The same. La Chérie. Flesh, pink centre. 
Reine de Provence. Pale lilac-rose. La Ville de Bruzelles. Rose, fine foliage. 
Rochebardon. Deep rose. Lady Fitzgerald. Brilliant crimson. 
Spotted. Crimson, spotted white. Madame Hardy. Very fine white. 
Superb Striped Unique. White, striped pink. Semiramis. Rosy bronze. 3 
Sylvain. Brilliant rose. La Soyeuse. Fine crimson. bf 
=e o Adbeviite. —— vivid crimson, SWEET BRIARS. Hardy. 
DWARF PROVENCE ROSES. Hardy. of these, select the 


But one really worth growing ; this is Double-margined Hip. White, pink shaded. 
Pompon dela Bourgogne. White, centre pink. Riego. ‘The most fragrant of Roses. 
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AUSTRIAN BRIARS. Hardy. 

Double Blush. Salmon, buff centre, 
Harrisonii. Fine deep yellow. 

Persian Yellow. The best yellow grown. 
William's Yellow. Very good. 


Of the so called climbing Roses, take the 
following: 


EVERGREEN ROSES. J little tender. 
Adelaide d’Orleans. 
Banksia-flora. Fine white. 

Donna Maria. Fine white; very double. 
Félicité Perpetuelle. Cream-color. 
Myranthus ranunculacea, Delicate purple. 


Pale rose. 


AYRSHIRE. 


Ayrshire Queen. Purple-crimson, 
Dundee Rambler. White; pink edge. 
Queen of the Belgians. Pure white. 


MULTIFLORA, Tender. 


Laure Davoust. Deep pink, very fine. 
Grevillea. Red and blush; changeable. 


Hardy. 


BANKSIAN. Tender. 
White and Yellow. ; 


HYBRIDS. Hardy. 


Astrolabe. Bright rose; beautiful. | 
The Garland. Pink, lilac and blush; change- | 
able. 


So far, we have only recommended se- 
lections from that class of Roses which bloom | 
but once, in June and July, being the first | 
division of most of the catalogues. The | 
second division comprises those which are | 
said to be “‘ perpetual” in their flowering, | 
and are more or less in bloom from June | 


until November. Commencing with the 


DAMASK PERPETUALS. Hardy. 


We recommend but a few; these are 


Antinous. Very fine crimson. 

Belle Fabert. Brilliant rose. 

Bernard. Very rich pink; highly scented. 
Couronne de Beranger. Dark violet crimson. 
Ebéne. Very deep crimson, 

Louis Phillipe. Fine dark purple. 

Rose du Roi. Rich crimson. 


We have not found this class to bloom 
more than once in a season. 


Of all Roses these are decidedly the most | 
interesting, as they give, with good manage- | 
ment, a constant succession of flowers until | 
late in the fall. The amateur will derive | 


HYBRID PERPETUALS. Hardy. | 
} 





lowing are recommended 


‘are quite new, and probably not yet grown 








ON ROSES. 

a pleasure from their cultivation, and 
they are richly deserving of all the care 

ent may be given them. Where all are 

good, it is not so easy to be satisfied with a 

select number, yet we advise the purchaser 

| to begin with 


Aubernon. Brilliant crimson; very fragrant. 
Augustin Mouchelét. Fine rose, crimson cen- 
tre. 
Calliope. 

white. 
Clementine Duval. 
Dr. Marjolin. Deep carmine. 
Dr. Marx. Rosy crimson. 
Duchess of Sutherland. Bright mottled rose. 
Lady Alice Peel. Superb deep pink. 
La Reine. Superb large rose; magnificent. 
Madame Laffay. Splendid rosy crimson. 
Prince Albert. Dark velvety crimson. 

* Princesse de Salerne. Flesh tinged white, 
very distinct. 
Rivers, (Laffay). 
William Jesse. 





: 


Bright cherry-red, streaked with 


Very fine rose. 


Red, lilac tinged, fine. 
Crimson, lilac-tinted. 


The Princesse de Salerne is quite new, 
and also La Renoncule, a fine crimson, both 


| seedlings of Monsieur Marcorttin. 


{BOURBON ROSES. Hardy. 
A very interesting class, of which the fol- 


Acidalie. Superb blush white. 
Anne Béluze. Pale rose. 

* Anais (new.) Rich crimson, 

* Belzunce (new.) Fine rose and flesh color. 
Brion. Fine velvety carmine. 

Ceres. Bright rose. 

Crimson Globe. Purplish crimson, 
Desgaches. Bright rose. 

Deuitl du Duc d’Orleans. Black crimson. 
Emile Courtier. Dark rose; very perfect. 
Grand Capitaine. Velvety scariet. 

* Henry Lecocq. Bright rose, shaded with car- 

mine. 

* Justine (Rousseau.) Rosy carmine. 

* Lychas (Guillot.) Superb cherry-red. 
Madame Lacharme. Blush white. 

Madame Nerard. Delicate Blush. 
Manteau de Jean d’Arc. White, tinged rose. 

* Menoux. Fine crimson, tinted scarlet. 

* Prémices des Charpennes. Rose, edged white. 
Princess Clementine. Deepcrimson and violet. 
Queen. Fawn-colored rose. 

Reine du Congrés. Delicate blush. 
*Sepintarus. Rose, violet shaded. 
Souvenir dela Malmaison. Fine large, flesh. 


Of these twenty-four, the eight marked 








in our nurseries. 
fine. 


The whole are very 
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CHINA ROSES. Rather tender. 

These generally give a profuse bloom un- | 
til frost. 
every satisfaction. 


The following twelve will give 


Aimeé Plantier. Fawn color and blush. 

Alcine. Purplish-rose. 

Archduke Charles. Shaded rose and crimson. 

Boisnard. Sulphur, yellow centre. 

Comtesse de Moloré. Fine dark crimson. | 

Desfontaines. Pure white and handsome. 

Eugene Beauharnais. Bright amaranth. 

Madame Bureau. Beautiful white. 

White, with a lemon tinge. | 
} 
{ 





Milliez. 
Mrs. Bosanguet. Flesh; resembles wax. 
Sully. Pale rose and fawn shaded. 


Tancréede. Brilliant red. 


TEA SCENTED ROSES (CHINA.) Tender. 

Of these there are a great many varieties | 
named in the catalogues, not less than 112 | 
The amateur will | 
find the following twenty about the best. | 


to 120 in most of them. 


Adam. Fine large rose. 

ldélina Camille. Superb white. 

Barbot. Fawn-colored rose. 

Bougére. Glossy bronzed rose. 

Burét. Fine carmine; very sweet. 

Comte de Paris. Pale rose. 

Devoniensis, Straw-color, buff centre. 

Elize Sauvage. Yellow, orange centre. 

Josephine Malton. Large white, yellow cen- | 
tre. 

Leonie Charmante. 
tals. 

Moiré. Cream color, rose shaded. 


Shaded rose; fringed pe- 


Nitida. Fine rose, yellowish centre, 
Pactolus. Lemon, bright yellow centre. 
Pellonia. White, blush centre. 
Pharaon. Deep carmine. 
Saffrano. Bright fawn-colored rose, 


Fine straw-color; a beautiful rose. 
Splendid yellowish white. 
Large blush sal- | 


Smithit. 
Taglioni. 
Triomphe de Luxembourg. 
mon. 
Yellow China. Pale yellow. 
NOISETTE ROSES. 
Aimie Vibert. Pure white; very pretty. 
Boulogne. Fine deep purple. 
Camellia rouge. Rose color. 
Clara Wendel. Yawn, changing to straw 
color. 
Chromatella. 
Comtesse de Tolosan. 
Elizabeth. Blush white. 
Jaune Déspréz. Bright fawn color. 
Lamarque. Straw, lemon centre. 
Lamarque 4 ceur rouge. White and fawn. 
Madame Jouvain. Bright rose, centre buff. 
Solfaterre. Bright sulphur. 
Vitellina. White, orange centre. 


Slight protection. 


Fine pale yellow. 
White, rose centre. 


} 


MICROPHYLLA ROSES. Hardy. 
Grandiflora (Rivers.) Fine rose, 
Rubra. Fine deep red. 
Verdier. Shaded salmon-rose. 
These have delicate foliage, and are very 


interesting in the bud. 


MACARTNEY ROSES. 


Maria Leonida. Fine white. 
Maria Leonida (scarlet.) Bright red. 


MUSK ROSES. Slight protection. 
Ranunculus. White. 
kiivers’ Musk. Pink, tinged buff. 


Hardy. 


MINIATURECHINA ROSES, LAWRENCIANAS. 
Hardy. 
Blush. 
Cuprice des Dames. 
Dieu-donné. Red. 
Gloire. Crimson. 
Jenny. Brilliant-rose. 


Pink. 


Add to the preceding list, the two Ameri- 
can climbing Roses, Baltimore Belle and 
Queen of the Prairies, a white and a fine 
pink, and the amateur will have acollection 
of 224 as good as any one could wish. It 


is not our purpose to say, that in our lists 


every Rose is unquestionably the best ; but 


'we do assert, that it would be difficult to 


make a better choice, when it is considered 
that but one-tenth the number enumerated 
in most catalogues is here retained. We 
have undoubtedly omitted many fine varie- 
ties, having done so because there is little 
use in having a great many so much alike 
as almost to defy the closest observation. 


|For the mere name of the thing, more than 


fifteen hundred varieties may be cultivated, 
but time and experience will show that it 
is utterly useless. Among the so called 
new Roses yearly introduced, there are cer- 


tainly a few very good; most of them are, 


however, no better than older ones, and 
‘many not half so fine as they are repre- 
sented. 


In our No. 2, the subject of Roses will 
be continued. Wu. W. VALK, M. D. 
Flushing, L.I., Dec. 1, 1546. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


Many of the habits of this troublesome in- 
sect have been so well ascertained and so of- 
ten made known, through the various agri- 
cultural and horticultural journals, that I do 
not consider it important to repeat them, but 
shall merely state a few facts that have passed 
under my observation during the past season, 
hoping the results wilt induce others to join 
in reducing the number of these depredators. 

The month of May last, was very warm 
and dry, and of course favorable for hatch- 
ing eggs laid the year previous ; conse- 
quently, not only curculios but all other in- 
sects have been abundant during the sum- 
mer. ‘The Curculio having last year des- 
troyed all our (Bissell & Hooker’s) Plums, 
Cherries and Nectarines, I determined this 
season to save at least a portion, and suc- 
ceeded so well that our plum trees were 
overloaded and needed to be relieved of 
part of their burden ; upon most of the 
Cherry trees the fruit was good, though we 
lost all our Nectarines except two. For this 
latter fruit, these insects have a great par- 
tiality, and I found them on the trees long 
after they had disappeared from all others. 
I never found more than two, and seldom 
more than one egg in any other fruit than 
a Nectarine; in asingle one of those I have 
sometimes observed a dozen, and have seen 
three Curculios laying eggs at one time in 
a single specimen. 

By making each day last spring a care- 
ful examination, I ascertained that the Cur- 
culios commenced their depredations upon 
Plums first, and on the first day of their ap- 
For 


the space of nearly a month from that time, 


pearance, (May 20,) I killed twenty. 


the trees were thoroughly shaken almost 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE CURCULIO. 


BY J. W. BISSELL, OF ROCHESTER. 


THE CURCULIO. 


every day, and occasionally until the 15th 
of July, though in the latter part of the 
time very few were caught. During the 
| first month, the number killed from fifty 
trees sometimes amounted to 500 each day ; 
in July hardly a dozen. The manner of 
taking them was effectual, though some- 
what laborious: a large white cloth was 
spread under the tree, reaching as far as 
the foliage extended ; the body and the 
larger branches were then repeatedly jar- 
| red with a pole about ten feet long, the end 
of which was covered with thick cloth, and 
an old india rubber shoe to prevent injury to 
the bark, and the insects as they fell were 
| killed with the fingers. Shaking the tree or 
the branches violently with the hand, stop- 
ped the operations of the Curculio for a short 
time, but they would not quit their hold ; 
| to make them do that, required the sudden 
| jar, such as was given by the pole. 
Some trees I syringed with strong tobac- 
co water and whale oil soap suds several 











| times, wetting every part, even of the 
leaves, with these compounds, so that the 
odor thereof was perceptible at a distance 
of 20 feet, without producing any effect, 








for the Curculio seemed to be as numerous 
on these trees after washing as before. I 
|have seen one lay an egg in a plum, the 
'skin of which was so coated with these 
| washes as to be exceedingly nauseous to 
ithe taste. Iam satisfied that a war of ex- 
| termination, not of prevention, will be our 
| only hope. These sickening smells incom- 
| mode only ourselves. I thought that the to- 
_ bacco water or soap suds might perhaps kill 
the eggs already laid, or prevent the young 
worm from eating into the fruit ; but I 
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could see no such result, and found that | 


the worm would live after having been im- 


as dark as port wine. 


her eggs in the stem, and the grub finds 


|its way through that into the fruit. 
mersed in tobacco water so strong as to be | 


The beetle, when it falls upon the sheet 


| beneath the tree, rarely attempts to fly, pre- 
About two days after the egg is laid, the | 


ferring to use the legs rather than the 


skin above it becomes brown, and the egg| wings, yet it navigates in search of fruit, 


may be easily extracted with the finger nail | 
or the point of a knife. I operated in that 


manner upon the plums on one branch of a 


tree, and saved all of them, without appa- | 


rent injury to any. 

Fruit ordinarily falls about a fortnight | 
after it is stung, and the grub soon after- 
wards makes his way into the ground, but | 
if the egg is laid after the stone has become 
hard, the fruit does not often drop, and the | 
tenant retains possession, causing the de- 
cay of the side where he is at work. In 
all cases, the fallen fruit should be destroy- 
ed as soon as possible. When Morello 
cherries are stung after the stone has hard- 
ened, the skin and pulp on that side dry, 
and crush the worm. 


number, and found that not one had es- | 
caped. This is not the case with other | 


cherries, as abundant experience while eat- 


ing them has proved. Generally these in- 


sects appear to know when the stones be- | 


come hard, and the fruit unfit receptacles 
for their eggs; they then desert such trees 
and seek others, attacking the Peach last. 
The young Peach having a peculiarly 


wooly covering, the Curculio often lays, 


Remarks on Transplanting Fruit 


By S. G. PERKIN 


First prepare the ground where they are | 


to be put, so that water will not remain on 
or near the roots. 
the tree before planting, and cut owt all rot- 


I examined a great | 


Examine the roots of | 


ten or defective roots, and cut in (shorten) | 


and often makes its appearance upon fruit 
trees, distant from others, and stings all the 
‘fruit the first year any is produced. An 
observing horticulturist, near this city, who 
| is indefatigable in his war upon all insects, 
and whose fruit yard is nearly a mile dis- 
tant from any other, informs me that he 
finds the Curculio more numerous in his 
| grounds, and especially upon the westerly 
| trees, immediately after a west wind. 
| Across the river opposite him, and extend- 
| ing west for many miles, is a road well set- 
| tled, abounding with fruit, and especially 


| with Plum trees. From that source must 
| come these insects, assisted in their flight 
That they do not 


fly very high above the ground, is proved 


| “ys . 
| by the prevailing winds. 


by building tight board fences ten or fifteen 
feet high around single trees or fruit yards ; 
| those trees within will not be visited, while 
‘those without will sometimes be entirely 
stripped. I have heard this summer of 


j ° ° . 
several persons who had tried this plan with 





| entire success; yet there is no doubt that the 
| cheapest and most effectual way is to shake 
them off, a troublesome operation, but one 


ds Wa 


that pays well in the end. 


Trees in the Spring and Autumn. 


S, Esq., BOSTON, MASS. 


all that are bruised or otherwise injured, to 
sound wood above the wound. Be careful 
not to plant too deep, as this may be fata! 
to your tree. 


If the tree does not put out shoots in the 
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spring, at the usual time, or as soon as oth- | should be covered for several hours, when 
ers do that were planted at the same time, |the sun is out, if the weather be warm. 
give it one good watering at the roots, and | The leaves may be considered a sort of suc- 
no more while it remains in a dormant state; | tion pymp, which draws up the moisture 
but if the bark remains fresh, or does not | from its roots and produces its increased 
turn black, wash the head and body with aj growth, whereas a tree without leaves, and 
water pot or syringe every evening at sun- | that is not already attached to the ground, 
down, until it begins to shoot or grow, when | has no means of carrying off the moisture 
you may cease watering the head, and wa- | from the roots. 
ter the roots if required. I have had trees 
toremain until the last of July without put- 
ting out aleaf or shoot of any kind, and 
after that become as fine specimens as any 
in my garden. 


No manure should be put to fruit trees, 


For example, if two branch- 
|es of equal size and weight, the one with 
| leaves and the other without them, are 
placed in vessels containing an equal quan- 
tity of water, and exposed to the sun, the 
i having leaves will take up the greater 


| part of the liquid, while the other will con- 
except it be a little vegetable manure, quite | sume comparatively little. 


rotten, and that mixed with the earth that 


Some ten years ago, I imported from 
is to cover the roots. 


The question is fre- | Paris two hundred and ten Pear trees on 
quently asked, whether it be best to plant | Quince stocks, whose roots, on their arrival, 
fruit trees in the spring or autumn. This, |I found to be entirely black and dead. I 
in this latitude, must depend on the soil in- | shaved off with a drawing knife all the roots 
to which they are to be put. If the soil be} down to the stump. These I planted in 
a wet, clayey one, it is best to plant in the | trenches, tying them to cross-bars to keep 
spring ; but if it be a light, gravelly soil, | them firm, and then filled up the trench 
the autumn is preferable, because you gain | with good soil. The heads and bodies of 
four or five weeks in the growth of your| these trees were regularly washed in dry 
plant in the spring. weather until they began to sprout,. which 
If water be allowed to remain about the | most of them did in abundance during the 
roots of trees that are recently planted, and | summer, and I finally saved out of the 
are not growing, it will probably rot them | whole number, one hundred and seventy 
by becoming stagnant and putrid. Trees | four, which became as well rooted and as 
should be planted therefore, so that the wa- | good trees as any in my garden. 
ter will run over and off the roots, which is 


This has happened more than once. 
all they require to afford them nourish- | Three or four years ago, I imported among 
ment. 


other trees, twenty Plum trees, from six to 

Watering the head and body of a tree |seven feet high, the heads of which had 

that is tardy in putting forth its shoots, is | been budded the previous year in France. 

the safest, and indeed the only sure mode | These buds had grown from nine to twelve 

of bringing them out, while a continued wa- | inches long, and were perfectly fresh when 

tering of the roots is almost sure destruc- | they arrived ; but the roots on examination 
tion to them. 


were found entirely dead. Two of these I 
Trees planted on a south wall or fence, | gave away. One was good for nothing, 


that do not put out shoots in due season, |and the other seventeen I planted in my 





} 
| 
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garden, having cut out all the roots that| Kins, under what were the most unfavora- 
had fibres, they being entirely dead. One| ble circumstances. The great advantage 
of my men said I might as well plant my| of the mode he practices, of watering the 
walking stick. Sixteen of these are now] bark, and not watering the roots of a tree, 
flourishing trees, well grown and well root-| in a half dormant state, our correspondent 
ed, new roots being induced by means of} thoroughly convinced us of in his own gar- 


washing the upper part of the tree. den. Our readers are solicited to put in 
S. G. Perkins. | practice the invaluable advice he gives 
eeeeee them. There is no doubt, that half the 


Remarxs.—The foregoing will please such | trees that die annually from the ignorance 
of our readers as like plain, sensible advice, | of transplanters, perish from a mistaken 
from a thoroughly practical man. We have} notion of deluging their roots with water 
ourselves seen with great surprise and sat-| daily, when their fibres are so feeble as to 
isfaction the trees referred to as having been | dread it as much as a patient afflicted with 
so successfully transplanted by Mr. Per- | hydrophobia.—Ep. 





ee ——i— 


Remarks on a Supposed Heavenly Manna. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE HORTICOLE, BY C. E. D. 


Ar one of the recent sittings of the Acade- | those which border on Altai. Parrot and 
my of Sciences, M. Tizennavz announced | Aucuer-Eto1* have collected it in Persia. 
that he had observed, on the third of last | It has been brought lately from Constanti- 
April, in the district of Jenischehir, govern- | nople by an architect by the name of Bit- 
ment of Wilna, and on his own grounds, a | EZIKDJI, who had observed it in Anatolia in 
species of rain of Manna, of a greyish-| 1845. Dr. LEvemte +t recognised and ga- 
white in color, rather hard, irregular in form, ‘thered it in Crimea. Recently Dr. Guyon 
inodorous and insipid, in a layer of three or | identified it in Algeria; and if carefully 
four inches in thickness. This phenomenon | sought for, it will probably be found in the 
is by no means new. It is produced bya | south of Europe—in Spain. 

lichen, Lecanora esculenta, often carried to ' Those travellers who have seen this lichen 
a great distance by the wind during storms. | im its proper sites, have never found any 
It was observed by Patuas,* towards the | particle of it attached to any support what- 
close of the last century, in the mountainous, | ever; it is quite detached, and rolls on the 
arid, and calcareous portions of the great the soil. It is found, says M. LEvEILLE, in 
desert of Tartary. M.Eversmannt collect- | irregular-shaped bodies, varying in size, 
ed it in the Steppe of the Kirghiz, to the | from that of a pin’s head to a pea or small 
north of the Caspian Sea, where it iscalled | nut. Pazrot, EversmMann, and AvcHER- 
Semljenoichleb. MM. Lepesour has observed | Exot, explain its appearance by its being 
it in the same countries, but chiefly towards | detached by waterspouts, or from the sur- 








* Pauias, Voyage, Vol. III., p. 760. 
t Acad. Nat. Cur. Vol. XV. p. 350. 


40 


t Voyage du Comte Anat. de Demidoff, Vol. Il. p. 139. 
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* AvcHER-Lo!. Relat. d’un Voy. en Orient., Vol. II., p. 399, 
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face of the rocks by violent tempests, which 
transport it to a great distance, and throw 
it on the ground, where it continues to 
vegetate. This opinion is also held by M. 
LEVEILLE, a skilfulobserver, who has found 
the remains of several other species of 





























lichens, mixed with the Lecanora, upon 








which he has remarked a kind of scar or 








point of connection. Parror’s opinion, ete. 





agrees with the greater part of the accounts 








concerning it. 

In Persia, this lichen has been observed 
forming layers of 0".12 to 0".13 in thick- 
Avucuer-E ot sent with his specimens 
the following note: In 1829, during the 




















ness. 











war between Persia and Russia, there was 








2 great famine in Oromia, southwest of the 
Caspian. One day, during a violent wind, 
the surface of the country was covered by 
a lichen, which fell from heaven. The sheep 
immediately attacked and devoured it ea- 
gerly; which suggested to the inhabitants 


























the idea of reducing it to flour, and making 
bread of it, which was found to be good and 
very nourishing. 











The Persians pronounced 
it amiracle, and failed not to attribute it to 
Autau. The country people affirm that 
they never saw this lichen before nor after 
thattime. It is probable that it was brought 
from high mountains, and cast upon the 
plains by a tempest. 






































An identical fact is given in latter years: 
At the time of the siege of Hérat, the pa- 
pers mentioned a hail of manna, which fell 
upon the city, and served as food for the in- 
habitants. Hérat is situated nearly $76 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

But what are the original localities of 
this singular plant? Here is, on this sub- 
ject, a translation which serves as a pream- 
ble to the essay of EversMann: “It is evi- 
dent that creating nature begins her work 
by outlines, and gradually advances to su- 
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REMARKS ON A SUPPPOSED MANNA. 


perior formations. I shall give briefly a 
singular example of this truth, which I ob- 
served in the vast solitudes which extend to 
the east of the Caspian sea. The deserts 
of Kirghiz, which belong to the most re- 
cently formed strata of our globe, and whose 
late period is proved by rocky formations 
which’still remain, already produce a growth 
of lichen, which lays the foundation of a 
more fertile subsequent vegetable growth. 
Indeed, wherever the soil does not consist 
of pure sand, but contains a mixture of sa- 
line earth, the surfaceof the ground is there 
covered with lichen, which, by its decompo- 
sition, forms a new soil, fitted to nourish 
more perfect plants.” 

Notwithstanding its extreme whiteness 
and starch-like appearance, the substance of 
Lecanora esculenta does uot become blue by 
the action of iodine, and exhibits none of 
the distinguishing properties of fecula or 
flour. Besides, this lichen is not the only’ 
one ccntaining nourishment; that of Ice- 
land, Cetraria islandica, the Iceland Moss, 
is eaten daily in its native country, and M. 
Garmanp has seen it made into gruel, by 
bruising and boiling it in milk or water.* 

A chemical analysis gives, for one hun- 
dred parts of Lecanora : 

1.75 of soft resinous matter, of a bitter taste, so- 
luble in ether,and containing chlorophylle, 
(the green matter of leaves,) ofa yellow- 
ish green. 
ef soft resinous matter, insipid, inodorous, 
and soluble in alcohol. 

of a bitter substance, soluble in water and 
alcohol. 

of inuline. 

of gelatine. 

of the remains of lichen. 

of oxalate of lime. 


18 
1.00 
2.50 
23. 00 
2.25 
91 





99.61 








* The large black lichen which covers the rocks on the 
summits of the mountains in our Hudson Highlands, is a 
species of Gyrophora, popularly called Rock Tripe. Though 
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Since the question of manna falling from | by dissolving it in warm water, and making 


heaven has been discussed, and’ many per-| a syrup, of which the taste is equal to the 
sons have been inclined to refer this pheno- | best honey.” 


menon to that spoken of in Scripture, I do The production of the Hebrew manna was 


not think it irrelevant to repeat here the | for some time incorrectly attributed to an 
recent observations of Messrs. EnRensere | herbaceous plant of the Leguminaceous fa- 
and Bove. In the opinion of these travel-| mily, Alhagi maurorum. Mr. Lixpiey has 
lers, the manna of the Hebrews is the pro-| recently pointed out an oak, Quercus manni- 
duct of a Tamarisk, Tamarix mannifera, | fera, from the leaves of which also drops a 
very nearly allied to T. zndica. This tree, | sweet substance, which seems to have been 
which is very abundant throughout Arabia, | mentioned under the name Chelber, by Out- 
is found on Sinai, 900 feet above the level | vier. This name, applied by the hordes 
of the sea. There, where the Date tree is | of Korassan and Little Tartary to a nutri- 
only a shrub, it produces a sweet and very | tious substance which falls on the ground, 
abundant exudation, which is used by the | it is easy to see, approaches very nearly to 
Arabs. ‘‘ The country of Ouadi-el-Cheik,” |‘that of Semljenoi-Chleb, by which name the 
says Bov£,” ‘‘is almost entirely occupied by | natives of the Kirghiz designate the ZLeca- 
the Manna Tamarisk. I have seen women | nora esculenta, sent them from heaven, from 
and children busy in collecting this sub-/| time to time, in a manner so miraculous. 
stance, which flowed from the branches of 

these trees. The Arabs clarify the manna} Revue Horticole, Paris, Oct. 1346. 


J. Decalsnr. 


-——_—_——_~28e0_-_____ --—__— 


ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE BALDWIN APPLE. 


BY B. V. FRENCH, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE MASS. HORT. SOCIETY. 


Tus justly esteemed fruit originated in | which I set out twenty-eight years since, are 
Wilmington, near Boston, in that part registered “ Peckers.” This fruit must 
which now makes a portion of the new/ have been known about a century. Or- 
town of Sommerville, in the county of Mid-| chards were propagated from Mr. Butters’ 
dlesex, Massachusetts. The original tree | tree, pretty freely, about seventy-five years 
grew on the farm of a Mr. Butters, and | since, by Dr. Janez Brown, of Wilmington, 
was known for a time as the Butters apple. !and Cox. Batpwrn, of Woburn, and their 
This tree was frequented and pecked by | sons, to whom the public are principally in- 
the woodpeckers, and Mr. Butters called it) debted for bringing the fruit so generally 
the Woodpecker apple, which was soon | into. notice. From Col. B. and his family, 
abbreviated to the Pecker apple. My trees, | who introduced it largely into public notice, 








= | it took the name of ‘* Baldwin,” by which 
hard as leather in dry weather, it becomes soft and nutritious the fruit is now every where known. 

forced to subsist upon it. The Reindeer Moss, Cenomyee ran- I am informed that Major SAMUEL JAQUES, 
giferina, is a lichen of great value as food for this animal in of Sommerville, eminent as an agriculturist, 


extreme northern and sterile regions.—Ep. Horr. d } ; | . ; il 
* Voy. au Sinai, Ann. Se. Nat., 2d serie, 1834, p. 167. breeder, an 1orticulturist, as well as a 


when boiled. The Canadian hunters have at times been 
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public benefactor of his age, now owns that} in my own orchard. This year is the bear- 
part of the farm on which the original Bald- ing year with me, and I have taken ninety 
win tree grew, and has placed a monument | barrels of Baldwins from trees planted 
on the site where it once flourished. twenty-eight years ago in grass land, and 
It has been thought by some, that there | kept in that state ever since. 
were three varieties of the Baldwin, as} You may judge how superior to the New- 
some fruited annually, some every odd nu-| town pippin, this apple is for New England 
merical year, and some on the even years, | orchard culture, when I inform you, that 
which (as this, 1846) is the general fruiting | from four yellow Newtown pippin trees, in 
year. But on a careful investigation, they | the same orchard, planted at the same time 
~ found to be identical. with the Baldwins, I gathered only one and 
The tree with us, for thriftiness, for hard-| 4 half barrels of apples ; while from two 
iness, for fine form, and vigorous strength,! Baldwins adjoining, in the same row, I took 
—for its abundant bearing and the beauty seven barrels. 
4 
lo 
ly 


and long keeping of its fruit, is placed at} The Baldwin is in Boston preferred to 
the head of all other New England winter! any other variety for shipping. I have 
apples. The fruit is always fair, above been credibly informed, that one person, en- 
an size, of a fine rich red and yellow gaged in shipping fruit from this port, has 
color. — The flesh nearly tender; in color, | this autumn purchased twelve hundred bar- 
yellowish, rich, juicy and fine flay ored ; ex-| rels of Baldwins for this purpose. 
cellent for the table or cooking, and is in Yours, with respect 

rT . 7 ; 
use from November till May. Bens. V. Frencu 


] have Live nh the Baldwin a thorough trial Mount™ Monatiquot, Braintree, Mass., Nov., 1846. 


REMARKABLE MEXICAN TREE. 


Tuat Mexico abounds with trees and plants! pean botanists have travelled through it, 
of the most beautiful and extraordinary | and enriched the gardens and herbariums 
character, we are already well aware. Our | of their native lands with portions of its 
green-houses and gardens bear ample testi- | | unique flora, yet there are whole districts 
mony to this fact, in the novel and curious ‘that have never been in the least explored 
Cacti, so repulsive and forbidding in their| by any scientific eye—vast tangled forests, 
stems, and so lovely and brilliant in their | full of strange air-plants, and festoons of 
blossoms ; in the celebrated Manita, or Hand | wild and gorgeous climbers—deep valleys, 
Flower (Cheirostemon); the curious and | where the climate and vegetation are those 
beautiful Achimenes, now so popular inour|of the sultriest tropics—and wide, arid 
green-houses ; the gaudy and striking Tiger | plains, studded with endless forms of succu- 
Flowers (Tigridéa,) that adorn our borders ‘lent plants, bristling defiance ! 
in summer; and a great number of spe- | Now that our countrymen are obtaining a 
cies that are less known except to indus- | foothold in Mexico, we may justly believe 
trious collectors. that, little by little, its most interesting ve- 
Still Mexico is comparatively an unex-| getable productions will be introduced to 
plored country—for though several Euro-| our notice. It will be remembered that, 
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are though Mexico is in a very warm latitude, e 
iy =F yet her lofty mountain plains are in a tem- ‘4 
ed perature by no means tropical—indeed some | ei 
nd of them scarcely at all warmer than many a 
/ parts of the northern states. We may, + 
sa | therefore, safely hope that many of the in- i 
nd teresting trees and plants of the mountain- : 
lat ous districts of Mexico will be, at no very 
in | distant day, naturalized in our own gardens. 
ne One of the most striking trees of Mexico ‘ 
nd is the Fourcroya, F. longeva. We give an ; 
wo engraving of it, showing its appearance 
ok when in bloom, from the Arboretum Britta- 


nicum, whence also we gather the follow- 


to ing account of it. i 
ve Fourcroya longeva is found on the sum- f 
n- mit of Mount Tanga, in the province of : 
as Oaxaca, in Mexico, at an elevation of ten : 
ir thousand feet above the level of the sea. 


growing in declivities along with oaks and 
arbutuses. It was first discovered, and car- 
ried to Europe in 1828, by Baron Karwin- 
sxI, and was afterwards introduced into 
England by M. Francis Ravcn in 1833. 

It is a very splendid tree, with a straight 


ype 









cylindrical trunk, forty to fifty feet high, | if 
7 and from twelve to eighteen inches in dia- | ef 
” meter, surmounted by a flower stem from | & 
= thirty six to forty feet high. It flowers in | ee 
its ; tte aa re 5% 
“ May, and ripens its fruit in the following re 
d winter. 5 ne 
Baron Karwinski stated, that where he 3 
of found the Fourcroya, the ground was cover- : | 
“ ed with snow and ice. There is, therefore, H 4 
- little doubt, as Mr. Lovpon has remarked, 5 ub 
id i that it will prove entirely hardy in the cli- 3 
ai, mate of London. | 3 ay 
If the accounts of the natives of Oaxaca, | He ee 
- : are to be relied upon, this tree bids fair to | Bi gh 
a : distance the well known Century Plant, & ‘ee 
i : Agave americana, in reputation for tardiness masa m1 
ia in blooming. ‘It is of such remarkably . 


Fig. 76. The Mexican Fourcroya 
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slow growth in its native habitats, that the, land—those by M. Raven. One of these 
inhabitants say it flowers only once in four| was purchased by the Duxr or Devonsutre, 
hundred years !”” and the rest by the-celebrated exotic nurse- 

Only seven plants of this Fourcroya, we| rymen, Messrs. Loppices of London. They 
learn, have as yet been introduced into Eng- | commanded five guineas each. 
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CURE OF THE YELLOWS IN PEACH TREES. 


BY WM. R. PRINCE, FLUSHING, L. I. 


TuereE have been almost as many znfallible | was thenceforth carried into operation 
cures announced for this malady as for con- | against the poor and unconscious Poplars, 
sumption, and other diseases of the human | until almost every one was exterminated ; 
frame ; but there is no truth in any of them. | and thus a tree of peculiarly stately and 
No tree affected by the Yellows, has ever | unique growth, and which forms a striking 
been resuscitated, so far as my knowledge | and pleasing contrast to others in landscape 
extends; and no plausible remedy has been | scenery, became almost banished from our 
announced. Cutting off the tree at the|land. But even this did not “stay the 
ground, or above it, amounts to nothing, as | plague,” for the disease continued to tra- 
the sap is diseased, (which is the blood of | verse the peach orchards of several states, 
the vegetable kingdom,) and consequently | until an almost universal extermination 
every portion of the tree, root and branch, | took place, and any one who will visit the 
is contaminated. If the mere bud of the! once splendid peach orchards in various 
diseased tree is inserted in any part of the | parts of New-Jersey, will be struck by the 
most healthy stock that may be selected, | desolate aspect of immense plantations of 
the latter becomes diseased, and will, at the | dead trees, with only here and there a sprig 
ensuing season, if not sooner, present all |of verdure amid the mighty mass. In this 


| 


the symptoms which so fully distinguish the | 





Island the malady became exhausted some 
Yellows. Even if an incision is made into | years since, by the utter destruction of the 
the sappy wood of a diseased tree, and the | old orchards, and the determination not to 
knife used is then inserted into a healthy | plant new ones until it became extinct. This 
tree, sufficiently to blend the sap of the | course proved most fortunate, as the disease 
two, the latter becomes thenceforth diseased. | has been for years banished from Long- 
Its operation is most virulent, and I know | Island, and now new orchards are springing 
of none equally so in any other class of | up every where, and every garden is becom- 





fruit trees. | ing re-adorned with the finest varieties of 
Formerly, it was the common saying! the Peach, “redolent with health.” 
about New-York, that the Yellows was at-!| The nurseries of Long Island abound 


tributable solely to the proximity of the! withtrees of allthe varieties, in a state of 
Lombardy Poplar, and that the introduc-| perfect and natural vigor, and perhaps I may 
tion of that tree formed the fatal era for the _be excused for a little egotism and interest- 
introduction of the Yellows, and was the | ed feeling, when I state that there is not a 
cause of its perpetuity. A general crusade ' collection of the varieties of the Peach in 
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any country of the earth, or in all other 
countries united, that can compare with the 


We have all the finest varieties of France, 
Italy and England, and of its birth-place, 
Persia ; and we have more than fifty highly 
estimable varieties, which have originated in 
the different states of our own Union. 


assortment now concentrated on this island. 


Within the last month, the writer was | 
applied to by a most intelligent connoisseur | 
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of Nature seems to have intended should 
apply to every object connected with our 
country. 

In conclusion, I will simply remark, that 
the Yellows is never imbibed by any Peach 
tree until it has blossomed, (incisions of 
course excepted,) and therefore any person 
who obtains peach trees one year grown 
from the inoculation, cannot fail to have 
healthy trees, as they do not blossom until 


of the Peach, residing in England, to send | the second year.* This is a very important 


him a collection of fifty American peaches; | 
and such an assortment was selected and 
sent out to him as will, no doubt, when he 


point, and another one is, that trees of this 
age will form a full bearing orchard, quite as 
soon as if they were a year older, and thus 


shall regale his friends with their fruits, bid | one year additional will be gained in the 


them render the same glowing tribute to | 


duration of the orchard. W. R. Prince. 


our pomological productions, that the God | Flushing, Dec. 1846. 





A LEAF FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


BY EVELYN, ON THE HUDSON. 


Ir was early in the morning, on the Ist 
July, 18—, that we were apprised that the 
ship was close in on the Irish coast. I hur- 
view two bluff, isolated rocks, known in the 
chart as the “* Bull and Cow,” whose wall- 
ed, weather-beaten sides receive the shock 
and heavy surge of the long-swept waves 
of the Atlantic. 

As we coasted along, to double Cape | 
Clear, the fishermen put out in their boats 





to intercept us, and whilst bartering with 
the sailors, they gave us rich specimens of | 
their brogue and blarney. One, who seem- | 
ed anxious to propitiate our Captain, stood | 
up as he approached and exclaimed, ** Och! | 
your honor, and I thought it was you!” As| 
we sailed up St. George’s Channel, the 
Welch Mountains lifted their azure heads | 
into the prospect ; and, being of Dr.Johnson’s | 


ried to the deck, and found that we had : 
| 


can make interest to get into goal, where 
confinement is safer and not more irk- 
some,” I escaped from our good ship by 
Holyhead into North Wales, and soon had 
good reasons to congratulate myself on the 
change, in the villa-like Hotel of the Pen- 
The Inns of 
England are proverbial for cleanliness and 
quiet comfort, and in stepping from the well 
kept rooms of this Inn upon its sweet lawn, 
which commands an extensive view of Beau- 
maris Bay, I felt as if domesticated at an ele. 
gant villa. The scenery about Bangor is 
highly interesting, particularly the beautiful 


ryn Arms Inn, near Bangor. 








* Except the stock on which it is budded is constitutionally 
diseased. We have pretty well satisfied ourselves that this has 
been the case—that the elements of the Yellows sometimes 


lie dormant in the kernel. When this is the case, unless the 


| soil is such as to give an unusual stimulus to the health of the 


plant produced, the yellows will, sooner or later, develop it- 
self. We agree with Mr. Prince, that the Yellows is fast 
isappearing, and trust, in a few years, as good cultivation be 


Opimion, that “noone should go to sea who | comes general, it will entirely disappear—Ep. 
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Bay of Beaumaris, with the remains of the | The Welsh Harpers, who travel from town 
old Castle on one side and the bold moun- | to town, with their harps strapped upon their 
tain of Penmaen-Mour on the other. It is| shoulders, interested me much. They are 
said that a reverend gentleman once Te- | usually aged and blind, and though they 
marked, that ‘if he were Bishop of Bangor, | are, for a few shillings, ready to play the 
the only translation he should covet would | airs of other nations, yet I thought I ob- 
be thence to Heaven.”’ From my comfort- | served more enthusiasm in playing those of 
able head-quarters, I made excursions to | their own wild country. 
many interesting objects in the vicinity. I visited an extensively wrought quarry 
I scaled the top of Snowdon, which, | of slate, which is not only split and cut to 
though only 4,000 feet high (the height of | the sizes for house-roofs, but it is used for 
Round-Top in the Kaatskill range, wat the | mantel-pieces, tables, tomb-stones, having 
Peaks of Otter of Virginia,) is generally cov- | | the ¢ appearance of black marble. 
ered with clouds. Unlike our American | The road from Bangor to Chester, through 
mountains, Snowdon, &c., are denuded of, the lovely vale of Langollen, holds out 
trees, and I found sheep grazing along its! many attractions to the tourist. The sav- 
sides, even ranging among the mosses and | age looking mountains, with their ‘ foam- 
rocks.to the top, bleached by the drifting | ing floods,” and here and there the ruins of 
vapors. la castle, erected to subjugate the Welsh, 
The views which were disclosed, as the | contrast finely with the cultivated vales, of- 
clouds floated, veil-lke, past me on the | ten containing the remains of a Chapel, or 
summit, were extensive and highly inter- | of some religious house. I diverged a little 
esting. The crater-like tops of the conti-| from the road, to visit a very interesting 
guous mountains, with thirty lakelets at | ruin. It is of an old Chapel, the roof of 
different elevations, contrast with the culti- | which has long since rotted away, and trees 
vated vales below, and the sparkling waters | have grown up in the aisles, and overtop 
of the adjacent seas. the walls, about which jackdaws and rooks 
The road through Wales to Holyhead is | wheeled and cawed. Ivy has grown luxu- 
a national road, constructed admirably, and | riantly over the shattered arches, as if to 
at a great expense, by the British govern-| heal up and cover the injuries of time. 
ment, for the Zrish madl ; England being so- | Ruins have a peculiar charm for an Amer?- 
licitous to receive daily accounts of the fit- | can, whose country (however joyous and 
ful humors of the sister Island, (captive but | promising the future may be) has compara- 
not uted Ireland)—the Straits of Menai | tively no retrospect. 
being crossed by a magnificent chain bridge, | From Liverpool I was induced to visit 
100 feet high and 600 feet span. It is said | Dumfrieshire. It being the season of hay- 
that the straining of heavy chains to the | making, I saw parties of men, women, and 
required tension, was the critical operation | children, returning from the meadows, the 
in the structure, and that Telford, the engi- | boys riding the horses decked with flowers ; 
neer, (whose professional reputation was at | somuch pleasure seems to follow the labors 
stake) was found praying for success by the | of the day, that I could ill conceive the des- 
messenger who announced the achievement | titution and misery which is said to exist 
to him. |among the peasantry. The climate seems 
. 
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eminently favorable to the grasses. The 
showers being frequent and gentle, clothe 
with verdure even declivities, “ making all 
one Emerald,” and wearied as I was with 
the ‘‘ glassy surface of the gray sea,” the 
verdure of the country was most refreshing. 
Mr. Southey has aptly termed England 
‘the Paradise of Cows.” 

Too much cannot be said of the fine tact 
and taste exhibited by the English, in their 
country places. From the Castle and Pa- 
latial residences of the nobleman, and the 
villas of opulent gentlemen, through all the 
grades of Farm-houses, to the bower-like 
Cottages of the peasantry—in the latter 
particularly, where there is no expensive 
architecture—it is most pleasant to see 
how a well kept grass plat—the judicious 
planting of a shrub or flower, or the taste- 
ful training of a vine—the attention and 
labor of the smallest intervals of time, can 
gradually give them an exterior so attractive 
from without, with such an air of refine- 


ment, that it is difficult to believe that mean | 


and debasing habits can ever exist there. 


I saw near Liverpool, some sweet nestling | for?” 
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bare in the estuary of the Solway by the 

receding tide, when persons walk and drive 

across ; but there are treacherous spots of 
quicksand, and some fearful accidents oc- 

cur ; the flood tide, in this high latitude, 

comes in with terrific rapidity and threat- 

ens to overflow the shores. The old church- 
yard in Dumfries is one of the most inter- 
esting in the kingdom. It is consecrated 
by the remains of persons who suffered for 
their religious faith, whose weather stained 
tombs are pointed out to strangers by the 
old sexton, who conducts you also with 
pride and consequential authority to the 
tomb of Burns, where the poet is represent- 
ed at the plough, Under a dome, and in 
the space enclosed by the iron rails, some 
fine specimens of the Thistle, the noli me 
tangere emblem of the Scotch, are cher- 
ished. The sexton boasted of having 
often taken whiskey punch with the Poet, 
and told with satisfaction the following an- 
|ecdote. He said, as Burns wag fishing one 
| day, a guager approached and asked, 
‘¢ Weel Mister Burns, what are ye fishing 
Burns (who disliked guagers) re- 


places, where the houses were so embowered | | plied : ‘‘T am fishing, sir, for the auld Nick.” 
and masked by hedges and shrubbery and | ‘ Eh! Mr. B., and what do you bait with?” 


vines, that they reminded me of the bird | “I bait with a guager, sir,” 


replied Burns 


traps which boys disguise with bark and | again. 


mosses, &c., to allure their game. 
the Esk (a small stream) into Scotland, 


and passed through Gretna Green, where | 
the blacksmith welds together runaway | 
The subsequent history of these | 
ardent and impatient lovers, would afford 
lessons to many who. 
Saw the Moss des- | 
cribed in Guy Mannering, and afterwards 
which | 


Scott makes the scene of an adventure in 


matches. 


probably, salutary, 
would marry in haste. 
the Sands of the Solway Frith, 


the early part of Red Gauntlet. 


Crossed | | 


One of my inducements to visit Dumfries, 


| was to see Mr. S 





tt, an early and es- 
teemed friend of my parents, at his charm- 
ing villa, Castle Dykes, half a mile below the 
town on the Nith. It is in a bend of the 
river, and the house commands beautiful 
views of the town, the river, with its sal- 
mon fishery and the Criffel mountains, &c., 
of Galloway. It was in former days, the 
site of an old Castle, and the fosse, &c., 
have long grown up with -trees, and al- 


What a | though only fifteen acres in extent, the ad- 


witchery his pen has given to Scotland !| vantages of the ground have been seized 
Many square miles of ‘the sands” are left | with such tact, that the winding walks al- 
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lure you along until you suppose the place | accumulating wealth in distant climes, most 
. | ° . 

thrice as large. An old quarry was con-| frequently return to their native country, to 

verted with excellent judgment into the | pass away tranquilly the evening of their 


garden. It is quite a bijou. 


days. ‘The heart is wont to tremble back to 


It is said that those enterprising sons of | the pole of its early affections. 


England and Scotland, who emigrate, after 


EVELYN. 


—_—————_<20002- 


ONONDAGA AND OSWEGO BEURRE PEARS. 


WE have made the acquaintance, the past 
autumn, of two new pears of such admira- 
ble qualities, that we hasten to make them 
known to our circle of pomological readers ; 
which we do with as much satisfaction as Mr. 
Burritt, the “ learned blacksmith,” has in 
bringing his variety of johnny cakes on the 
table in every house he visits in Great Bri- 
tain. 

One, and probably both of these pears, are 
American fruits, and they possess a vigor, 
hardiness, aud productiveness, characteris- 
tic of varieties originated on our own soil ; 
and which, joined to their truly excellent 
flavor, will undoubtedly render them great 
favorites in every part of our country. 


We shall describe, 


I. THE ONONDAGA PEAR. 


Onondaga Seedling, } Of some Western New-York 
Swan’s Orange, gardens. 


A fruit of the first size and quality, in all 
respects ; supposed to be an American varie- 
ty. It takes its name from having been in- 
troduced to notice by cultivators in Onon- 
daga county, where it is still chiefly known, 
though it was first brought there from Far- 
mington, Connecticut, by Henry Gasg, Esq. 
As a productive and vigorous tree, and a 
large and most excellent fruit, it has proba- 
bly not one superior as an October pear. 

Tree very vigorous, with strong upright 
olive-colored shoots. 
externally a good deal of general resemblance 


Fruit large, having 


to the Bartlett. Form obovate, swollen in 
the middle, and tapering a good deal to- 
wards the eye, as well as the stalk. Skin 
fair, smooth, pale yelléw at first—golden 
yellow at full maturity—sprinkled with nu- 
merous grey-russet dots, and tinted with a 
faint wash of reddish-orange on the sunny 
side. The surface of the skin is slightly 
uneven, like that of the Bartlett. Stalk 
rather short, slightly bent, from one to one 
and a half inches long, inserted with little 
or no depression, but with the lip of the 
fruit folded unevenly round it. 
small, closed, set in a narrow basin of mo- 
derate depth.; This basin is usually marked 
with a patch of light cinnamon russet. Flesh 
white, fine-grained, very buttery, abound- 
ing with juice; flavor rich, aromatic, and 
very excellent, uniting the consistency of 
Bartlett and the flavor of the finest Beurré 
Diel. Core very small, nearly solid; seeds 
small and often imperfect. The fruit keeps 
well, and never decays at the core. Season, 
October and part of November. 

This fruit was first introduced to our no- 
tice by a specimen sent by Mr. Bissett of 
Rochester, N. Y. Afterwards our friend, 
E. W. Leavenwortn, Esq., of Syracuse, 
sent us nearly a bushel of the fruit. The 
latter gentleman, an enthusiastic cultivator 
of fruit, upon our solicitation, undertook 
to investigate the history of this pear, a 
knowledge of which seems as yet to be 


Calyx quite 
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t deners there sent and obtained 
) buds from his tree, and propa- 

gated it under the name of 
o ‘Swan’s Orange.’ There is no 


propriety in the name, as Mr. 

Swan has but one old tree, pro- 

duced from grafts obtained of 

Mr. Case, and neither origina- 

ted nor propagated it largely. 

These trees all came from 

Henry Case, Esq., now a resi- 

dent of Ohio, but who former- 

ly resided in Liverpool, a vil- 

/ lage on the shore of Lake On- 

/ ondaga, five miles north of Sy- 
racuse. 

‘‘On applying to this gen- 
tleman for the authentic histo- 
ry of this fruit, I received a 
letter from him as follows: 
That in the winter of 1806, 
Mr. Case cut grafts from a tree 
then standing in Farmington, 
Connecticut, on the premises 
of a Mr. Curtiss—the father 
of the late Fisher Curtiss, 


L) cae Esq., of Salina. These grafts 


Fig. 77. The Onondaga Pear. Mr. Case put into a stock in 
entirely confined to the neighborhood of| Onondaga in this county. In 1808, he re- 
Syracuse and Rochester. moved that tree to Liverpool, where he then 


We have before us two‘ letters from Mr.| resided, and from whence the grafts were 
LEAvENWorTH, from which we gather the| taken which produced the trees now in pos- 
following interesting facts : session of Kituman, Swan, and others, in 

‘“* The only old trees,” Mr. LEAVENWoRTH | this neighborhood. A great many grafts 
writes, “are in Onondaga county, N. Y.! were taken from Mr. Case’s tree, from 1812 
Four large bearing trees are growing on the | to 1828—all who ate of it wishing for grafts. 
grounds of Mr.’ Kittman near Syracuse,! Mr. Case does not say whether the original 
and one on the grounds of Mr. Swan.| tree in Farmington was grafted or not, and 
All the younger trees in this neighborhood | probably, after a lapse of time of forty years, 
orat Rochester, may be traced back to these. | it is impossible to ascertain.” 

Eight or ten yearsago, Mr. Swansentsome| Mr. LEavenwortu alsoinforms us, that he 
of the fruit from his tree to Rochester, | has traced both Swan’s and Ki_itman’s trees 
where it was so much admired that the gar-| of this pear to Mr. Case’s, and has no doubt 
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that this pear, wherever known in this state, | well known in Onondaga county, we can 
has all been propagated, directly or indirect- | find no better name for it than the excellent 


ly, from that identical source. 
all grafted trees. Mr. Kitiman’s trees 
are from fifteen to twenty years old. 
They are very hardy, and very great 
bearers—generally producing three or 
four bushels each. One of them has 
borne six bushels in one year. These 
all stand in grass land, and have_ not 
received any culture. Some younger 
trees that Mr. Kittman has, have grown 
astonishingly, and indeed this variety 
tiveness than even. the Bartlett, so po- ; 
pular everywhere for these qualities. 

We will add to the foregoing, that we 
at first conjectured this might be some 
But other able 
pomologists, to whom we showed the 
fruit, as well as ourselves, are unable to 
identify it with any such. There is, 
therefore, every probability that the 
tree at Farmington, Connecticut, forty years 
ago, was a native.* At any rate, it is 
a fruit of the first class, unknown to our 
cultivators, and we have very little doubt, 
from what we have ourselves seen of Van 
Mons’ Leon le Clerc, a very celebrated recent 
variety, about the same size and season, 
that the Onondaga will prove superior to it. 

Neither Swan’s Orange, nor Onondaga 
Seedling, local names by which this fruit is 
somewhat known in Western New-York, 
can, with any propriety, be retained as the 
name of this variety. Mr. Casr’s name, if 
that of any person, should be coupled with 
the fruit, as having brought it into notice. 
It is plain enough that it is not a seedling 
of this state. But since the fruit seems 
now almost unknown in Connecticut, and so 


old European variety. 





* This point, if it can be ascertained, we shall be able to 
speak of with more certainty soon. 





They are | one—Onondaga.* 


. . } 

has more vigor, hardiness, and produc- / > 
‘ 
i 


Fig. 78. The Oswego Beurre. 


II. OSWEGO BEURRE. 
Reed’s Seedling. 

‘A new native pear of excellent qualities, 
raised from a seed of the White Doyenné, 
by Mr. Watter Reep of Oswego, N. Y. 
It combines, in a great degree, the finer 
qualities of the White Doyenné and the 
Brown Beurré; is a remarkably hardy, 
thrifty sort, an early and abundant bearer, 
and will undoubtedly soon become a very 
popular variety. 

Fruit of medium size, form oval-obovate, 
tegular. Skin smooth, yellowish-green, 
streaked and mottled with thin russet. Stalk 
short and stout, set in a bold and rather deep 
cavity. Calyx much like that of the White 
Doyenné, small, closed, set in a smooth re- 
gular basin, which is only moderately de- 





* Messrs. Elwanger and Barry of Rochesier, we believe, 
have a few trees in their nurseries, of this scarce variety. 
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pressed. The flesh is in consistency and, sorts, formerly growing near each other in 

taste between that of the Brown Beurré and | Mr. Reep’s garden. 

White Doyenné, buttery, melting, juicy,| The original tree of the Oswego Beurré 

with a brisk, rich, slightly sub-acid and ex-| is now growing on the premises, formerly 

cellent flavor. Core small. Seeds few.| Mr. ReEp’sy one mile east of Oswego vil- 

It ripens at the same time as the White} lage. Its habit of growth is much like that 

Doyenné, and keeps well. From its early | of its parent. But it is one of the most re- 

and abundant bearing, and its gradual ma-{| markable bearers on record among pears. 

turity, it is admirably calculated for a mar-| Mr. ALLEN informs us that it began to pro- 

ket fruit. duce fruit when only eight or nine years 
We are chiefly indebted for our know- 

ledge of this excellent new pear, to our 

friend, Mr. Aten of Oswego, who has 

furnished us with specimens, and has also 


old; that he has known it lately to bear 
fourteen bushels of fruit in one season, and 
that it always yields an abundant crcep. It 
has never failed to give a crop for the whole 
fifteen years it has been in bearing—the 
best proof of its great hardiness. 

Mr. Auten has proposed to us to call this 
fine new fruit, not hitherto described, the 
Oswego Beurré. He will, no doubt, be able 
to furnish such amateurs with grafts as may 
desire to give it a trial. We can vouch for 
its being truly a most desirable new variety, 
superior to four-fifths of those received of 
late years from France and Belgium. 


given us a personal account of its charac- 
ter. 

The Brown Beurré and the White Doy- 
enné, (Virgalieu,) were for a long time al- 
most the only sorts grown at Oswego, where 
they still grow in admirable perfection. 
From the marks which the fruit of this pear 
bears, externally and internally, there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that it is the product of 
a natural cross between these two fine old 


SS POO 
THE ACHIMENES PICTA—THE PAINTED ACHIMENES. 
FROM THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 


One hardly knows whether most to admire 
the leaves or the flowers of this plant: at 


baceous character ; the stems growing erect, 
| to a varying height, from one to two feet, 
any rate, if it is chiefly ornamental when | according to the management to which the 
in bloom, it is no mean ornament when de- | plants are subjected. The leavesand stems, 
void of blossoms, for its leaves are most | and indeed every part of the plant, is thick- 
beautifully painted with zebra-like markings. | ly studded with rather longish hairs. Op- 

Like the other species of Achimenes, this | posite each other, at intervals, along the 
is furnished with-scaly tubers, which afford | stem, the rich, deep, velvety black-green 





one means of propagating the plant to an | leaves are produced: they are of a cordate- 
almost unlimited extent; for, under suita- | ovate figure, and are mottled and reticula- 
ble management, every one of the minute | ted with pale whitish blue, in distinct, broad 


scales of which these tubers are composed, | bands, branching outwards from the centre, 


is capable of producing a plant. Above | and giving them the richest imaginable ap- 
ground, the plant assumes a succulent her- pearance. From the axils of these leaves, 
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toward the upper part of the stem, the 
flowers are produced ; their form will be un- 
derstood from the annexed engraving, fig. 
79; their color is very brilliant—the upper 


\ 
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Fig. 79. The Achimenes picta. 

half of the tube and the two upper seg- 
ments being orange scarlet, and the other 
part of the flower deep yellow, mottled with 
broken lines of scarlet. It flowers towards 
the end of the summer, but its flowering 
period may .be very much lengthened by 
the plan of raising young plants at succes- 
sional intervals. 

The plant is a native of New-Grenada, 
where, in the wooded heights on the east of 
_ Guaduas, Mr. Hartweg, the Horticultural 
Society’s collector, found it growing in a 
forest of Wax Palms, Cerorylon andicola : 
in its native habitat, it prefers dry rocky 
ground in places not much shaded, where it 
scarcely grows more than five inches in 
height, seldom producing more than two 
flowers on a stem. 

There is a very remarkable difference be- 
tween the plant in this wild form, and when 


THE ACHIMENES PICTA, 


seen under the influence of cultivation. 
Neither is this Achimenes the only plant 
upon which horticultural skill has produced 
a marked improvement. Instead of grow- 
ing merely five inches high, and bearing 
two flowers on a stem, it usually grows at 
least a foot in height, and every stem bears 
six or eight flowers ; but some plants of ex- 
traordinary luxuriance have been produced 
far excelling even this state. Plants have 
been grown to a height of three feet, quite 
healthy and thick of leaves, and bearing 
four or five flowers, or even more, together 
on the axil of one leaf; and “last spring,” 
says Mr. Paxton, “we measured a stem, from 
which several vigorous branches had issued 
at a short distance from the root, which ex- 
tended upwards of four feet and a half from 


ithe surface of the soil to the top of the 


plant, and with upwards of forty expanded 
flowers upon it.” So far do our cultivated 
specimens surpass those in a natural state. 
The treatment of the plant is very simple ; 
after flowering, the stems die away, and the 
tubers then require to be kept dry and cool. 
At the proper time, usually in spring, the 
tubers are to be potted in shallotv pots, in 
light rich compost of -loam, leaf mould and 
peat earth; and they are best started into 
growth by the aid of a little bottom heat: 
about five rvots may be placed at regular 
distances apart, in a pot six inches in dia- 
meter ; or they may be planted thickly toge- 
ther in a shallow pan, and finally transplant- 
ed and arranged when they have grown an 
inch or two above the soil. There is no ne- 
cessity for incurring the troyble of repotting 
them during their after growth, as they may 
be placed at once in their blooming pots, 
these being properly and thoroughly drained. 
They grow best in a warm pit, where there 
is a moist atmosphere, and a temperature 
of 65 or 70 degrees, and where they may 
be partially shaded during bright sunshine. 
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In summer they may be removed to a warm 
green-house, where they continue longer in 
bloom. Some of the roots should be excited 
early, and others should follow them for as 
long a period as the succession can be main- 
tained. The plants will require from two 
to three months (more or less) to grow them 
into a flowering state. 


of the tubers, the plants may be abundant- 
ly propagated by planting the leaves, which 
produce roots readily under the ordinary 
treatment given to cuttings, and soon make 
good plants. 

Plantations of the leaves from the growing 
specimens, may serve to keep up the suc- 
cession of blooming plants through the lat- 


But, besides, by means of the separation ' ter part of the year. 





REVIEWS. 


FLORE DES SERRES ET DES JARDINS DE L’EUROPE, ou 
Descriptions et Figures des Planges les plus rares 
et plus meritantes, nouvellement introduites sur le 
Continent ou en Angleterre, &c. L.VAN HoutTrTe, 
Editeur, 4 Gand. 4 Flora of the Green-houses 
and Gardens of Europe, &c. Edited by L. VAN 
Hovutte. Ghent. 1846. Large 8vo. Price 15 
francs, (about $3.) 

Tus is a very admirable work, now in 

course of publication in Belgium. It is 

conducted upon a plan much like that of the 
celebrated English works, the Botanical 

Magazineand Pazton’s Magazine ; but while 

it appears to us equal to those works in the 

spirit and style of its literary portion, and 
by'no means inferior in its beautiful color- 
ed plates, it is offered at an exceedingly low 
price—about one-third or one-fourth of that 

of the English periodicals. , 

M. Van Hovurre, who is the editor and 
proprietor of this work, nearly two volumes 
of which have already been issued, is the 
most distinguished horticulturist in the Ne- 
therlands. His commercial gardens at 
Ghent, are well known in Europe and Ame- 
rica, for the great variety, novelty, and ex- 
tent of the collections they embrace. To 
the enterprise of commerce, M. Van Houtte 
adds the zeal of the enthusiastic amateur 
and the ardent devotee of science. The 
beautiful work before us is one of many 
proofs of this. 
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In conducting the Flora, M. Van Hovurtte 
has the continual assistance of some of the 
ablest pens‘on the continent : M. Broeniarrt, 
the professor of botany, and M. Decaisneg, 
assistant naturalist at the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris ; M. Lemaire, the editor of the 
Herbrier de |’Amateur; M. Micvet, direc- 
tor of the botanic garden of Rotterdam ; and 
M. ScuEipwEILLeR, the professor of botany 
at Brussels. 

To the amateur of rare plants, this work 
is one of the most valuable and interesting 
that we know. Each of the descriptions is 
in English, French and German. The Eng- 


lish text is usually copied from the Botani- 


| 
| cal Magazine, or Paxton’s Magazine—but 
' 


the French text, which is most copious, is 
not a translation of this, but usually a de- 
| scription in far more racy and lively terms. 
| To those of our readers who are conversant 
| with the French language, we, therefore, 
most warmly recommend M. Van Hourre’s 
periodical. 
We give an extract from one of the late 
numbers—a part appended to the descrip- 
tion of an exquisite air-plant—Sophronitis 
| grandiflora. It is from the pen of the prin- 
| cipal editor, and conveys a vivid picture of 

the attractive sites in Brazil, where this and 
other Orchids grow with wonderful beauty 
| and luxuriance. 
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‘¢T shall always retain the remembrance of the 
serra @Itaculumi!—of those gigantic rocks, piled 
one upon another, and forming a mass of several 
miles in circumference. 

The outermost houses of the Cidade de Ouro 
Preio, the capital of the mining district, are pic- 
turesquely grouped at the base of this mountain, 
The approach is imposing, and when the traveller 
ventures within this labyrinth, formed by a multi- 
tude of paths, seemingly without any outlet, he is 
soon quite isolated from the world, and arriving 
half-way, after a tedious ascent of about ten hours, 
he sees in the west a wooded country, where the 
wandering Coroados and Buticudos are encamped; 
while towards the east he seems forever to bid 
adieu to the last traces of civilization, even to 
those settlements nearest to the desert. Ah! the 
remembrance of one such a scene is indeed an 
epoch in one’s life. In what bold relief it stands 
out from the every day points which have hereto- 
fore marked its course ! From the vast bay at the 
entrance of which the proud Rio-de-Janeiro bathes 
its feet, up to the frowning peaks which preside 
over it, in the midst of its villas—amid the depths 
of its palm-groves, and among that reckless popu- 
lation assembled from every part of old Europe, 
here to seek fortune and happiness—and again 
from these regions even to the Rio-Pardo! Whata 
succession of emotions, at the same time fearful 
and pleasing—what a crowd of wild and thrilling 
sensations fill our souls, and take possession of us, 
poor Europeans, born in the midst of fogs and sur- 
rounded by tame fields and gardens! Astonish- 
ment and admiration bewilder us, whether we raise 
our eyes to those mountains, or cast them down to- 
wards those valleys enriched with the most luxu- 
riant vegetation! There Erythrinas, which rival 
our oaks in height, and, although as yet without 
leaves, covered with millions of full-blown, glow- 
ing flowers, which appear, at a distance, like im- 
mense globes of fire; and gigantic Jacaraudas, 
blending their innumerable blue blossoms with the 
azure of the heavens. Here, also is the Bignonia 
venusta, With its garlands of orange colored flow- 
ers, binding and stifling in its thousand folds, trees 
of the first magnitude! The Parkia, crowning 
with its ample diadem the Melastomias, the Bo- 
ginvillieas, the Franciscies, those brilliant plants, 
so much prized in our hot houses; in the distant 
horizon are seen the environs of the Cidade de 
Barbacena, built in the most picturesque manner, 
in the midst of a forest of Chili pine (Draucarias.) 
Here is the Velozia, the pride of Brazil, crowning 
the naked rocks; among the grasses is seen the 
fabulous Virgularia, the useful Gomphrena tubero- 
sa, the fugitive Lisianthus; there, the wild and 
restless ostrich feeds in safety; more distant still, 
at the top of some withered tree, the cry of the 
Ferrador vibrates in the.air, recalling the sound of 
the anvil struck by the hammer; there are besides 
the poetical looking Ranchos, or rude inns, afford- 
ing a lodging to the caravans, who here refresh 
themselves after the fatigues of the day, seeking 
diversion in cards, or listening to the sounds of the 
mandolina; in short, in these distant countries all 
is new, all is strange to the native of Europe! As 
for me, poor solitary traveller, when night came 
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on, and I was quietly cradled in my hammock 
swung between two rocks, in Itaculumi, how 
proud, how happy I was! ‘To see myself so near 
the heavens, and possessing for a palace the most 
majestic sites of the earth! Myriads of the Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora luxuriated around me ; that 
charming little orchideous plant, whose abundant 
blossoms, tapestried with purple a vast perpendic- 
ular rock, more than eighty feet high. Its little 
pseudo-bulbs closely pressed against each other, 
seemed to form but one mass or rather one single 
plant! What hot house in Europe could contain 
this specimen of the marvellous vegetation of the 
tropics! 

Since, in our cold and bleak Europe, we are re- 
duced to cultivate-only pitiful samples, let us at 
least endeavor to render them agreeable to the 
eye, let us make the miniatures perfect; and since 
variety must, with us, stand in the place of such 
vast prodigality of numbers, let us arrange artisti- 
cally upon the white bark of the Birch tree, our 
little Sophronitis, truly the giants of the genus, 
when we consifler the great size of the blossoms. 
To speak thus, is to complain of the small size of 
those of Sophronitis cernua, which notwithstand- 
ing have also peculiar charms of their own. 


DESIGNS FOR MONUMENTS AND RURAL TABLETS, 
adapted to Rural Cemeteries, Churchyards, 
Churches, and Chapels. With a preliminary 
essay on the laying out, planting and managing 
of Cemeteries, and the Improvement of Church- 
yards, on the basis of Loudon’s work. By J.J. 
SmitH. New-York, Bartlett & Welford. 1846. 
4to., with many anastatic plates. 

In reviews lately of Martin’s beautiful 
work, Greenwood Iliustrated, we noticed the 
importance which the subject of Rural Ce- 
meteries has obtained in the United States, 
and commended that work for its many 
beautiful features. Thepresent work is 
one just issued, and which has strong 
claims on our attention ina more prac- 
tical point of view. 

Now that rural cemeteries are being form- 
ed in the environs of almost every large 
town in the Union, some works on the prin- 
ciples that should be observed in laying out 
and keeping them, and especially some 
guide to the seeker after designs for monu- 
ments and mural objects is greatly needed. 
Many an error that an uninformed commit- 
tee would readily enough fall into, and 
which might, perhaps, afterwards be irre- 
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mediable, would be entirely avoided by the 
possession of some good written authority 
on the subject. Many a vile monument 
would, perhaps, never be ordered, if the 
little satisfied person who selects it, could 
but once seea design, that would body forth 
some vague but inexpressible better idea of 
shape in marble, which he has in his mind. 

It is to meet such popular wants that this 
volume is issued. The letter press is com- 
posed mainly of judicious selections from 
Mr. Lovpon’s little volume on Cemeteries, 
the last one his pen produced. Mr. Smitu 


their advancement in taste. Is not the sto- 
ry of Egypt written on her pyramids; and 
is not the chronology of Arabia pictured on 
its tombs? Is it not on the funereal relics 
of Greece and Rome, that we behoid those 
tender images of repose and tender sorrow, 
with which they so happily invested the 
idea of death? Is it not on the urns and 
sarcophagi of Etruria, that the lover of noble 
sculpture still gazes with delight? And is 
it not amid the catacombs, the crypts, and 
the calvaries of Italy, that the sculptor and 
painter of the dark ages chiefly present the 


. | . . . . 
has very properly omitted such of Mr. Lov- | most splendid specimens of their chisel and 


DON’s remarks as appertain to the very for- 


| their pencil? In modern days, also, has it 


mal style of laying out cemeteries, which | not been at the shrine of death, that the 
. } . . 

the latter advocated. Such a mode is per- | highest efforts of Michael Angelo, Canova, 

haps the only one for the borders of large | Thorwaldsden, and Chantry, have been eli- 


towns, where space is small, and a geome- 
tric arrangement all that is possible to have. 
But in America, the good taste shown at 
Mount Auburn, has been copied almost uni- 
versally in choosing the sites of other rural 
burial places, viz., to select some diversified 
wooded surface, some distance from the 


town, affording scenery where nature, rather | 


than art, should always retain most com- 
mand over the feelings. 

The second half of the volume is devoted 
to designs for the monuments themselves. 
Monuments are objects which are intrinsi- 
cally but little valued or understood by 
Americans, though in older countries they 
take strong hold of the national heart. “ A 
garden cemetery and monumental decora- 
tion, afford the most convincing tokens of 
a nation’s progress in civilization, and in 
the arts which are its result. We have 
seen with what pains the most celebrated na- 
tions of which history speaks, have adorned 
their places of sepulture, and it is from the 
funereal monuments, that we gather much 


that is known of their civil progress and 
42 


cited and exhibited 2? The tomb has been, 
in fact, the great chronicle of taste through- 
out the world. In the East, from the hoary 
pyramid to the modern Arab’s grave; in 
Europe, from the rude tomb of the Druid to 
the marble mausoleum of the monarch; in 
America, from the grove which the Indian 
chief planted round the sepulchre of his son, 
to the monument which announces to the 
lovers of freedom the last resting place of 
Washington.” (Necropolis Glasguensis, as 
quoted, p. 7.) 

We have to say it with pain, that judg- 
ing by this standard, the’ Americans as a 
people would fill but a sorry page in the 
history of the world. Washington’s tomb 
is an insignificant and neglected piece of 
brickwork, disgraceful to the sympathies and 
taste of a great people, in whose hearts he 
is truly and profoundly cherished. But the 
arts always perfect themselves by degrees in 
a youthful nation, and the organ of venera. 
tion will doubtless be found more fully de- 
veloped half a century hence. 

In the meantime, rural cemeteries wil] 
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most completely serve to maintain that con- | voted to that unique group of plants, some 
nection with the past, which the onward) individual or other of which is known to 
and restless spirit of such a republic as ours | almost every one of our readers, under the 
naturally finds it most difficult to establish} name of Cactus. From the well known 


and keep up. And if the inhabitants of | “ Prickly Pear,” which grows in our rocky 


our numerous cities are in the familiar em- | woods, to that superb and almost mysterious 


ployment of fine monuments to commemo-} vesper queen, the Night-blooming Cereus,” 
rate family virtues, and the modest worth of | C. grandiflora, there are now known to bo- 
local reputations, we cannot doubt that, at ‘tanists and to cultivators a vast number of 
no distant day, there will be patriotism | species, some strange and grotesque, some 
enough to assign the most appropriate spot | positively repulsive, and many very brilliant 
and the noblest work of the sculptor, to sig- , and attractive—but altogether forming one 
nalize the last resting place of the illustrious of the most distinct and interesting natural 
dead. rrr orders in the Vegetable Kingdom. 

IcONOGRAPHIE DESCRIPTIF DES CACTEES, ou essais The work before us is devoted to a full 


sy stématiques et raisonnés sur l’ Histoire naturelle, | account of these plants. The plates are 
la classification, et la culture des plantes de cette | 
Famille. Par Cu. Lemarre. In folio. Paris. . . . 

; faithfully portray the species. e text is 
H. Cousin. (Illustrated History and Description y P , P . ° = . er 
of the Cactacea, §.) systematic, and executed with scientific care. 


A very excellent French work, now being | It is a work well worthy of the attention of 
; 


large and handsomely colored, and they 


issued in Paris, edited by Lemarre, and de- | the devotee to exotic plants. 
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I, InLusTRATIONS oF MEpicAL Botany. 44 series | wil] be admirably colored from Nature by 
of upwards of one hundred Medical Plants, afford- Eurepean colorists. There can be no doubt, 
ing all the important articles of the Materia Me- | a a yor 

> 2 ¢ > ’ Pa y > HATA , 
dice. By Joszrn Canson, M. D., Profesor of|" tS WOTK Wil De one eagerty 


Materia Medica, Philadelphia. Lloyd P. Smith, | SOught after by all those interested in Me- 
Philadelphia. dical Betany. 
We learn that a highly useful and valuable | We understand only a small edition will 
work, bearing this title, has been underta- | be issued, and those who wish to secure the 
ken in Philadelphia, by Dr. Carson. It is work are recommended to send their names 
intended to supply a desidetatum experien-/ to the publisher, Ltoyp P. Smrrn, Philadel- 
ced by medical men and dealers in medi-|phia. It will be issued in four nambers, 
cines, which, notwithstanding the many bo- | price for the whole $15, or on large paper, 
tanical and medical works, still exists. Dr. | $295. 
Canrson’s reputation as a teacher of Materia} II. L’Arr pg Fairs pes Bouvrures—The 
Medica, gives assurance that this work will | a7t of Propagating by Cuttings, is the title 
be ably performed. of a clever little volume with upwards of 


The illustrations will be done on stone | thirty engravings, by M. Neumann, the 
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by an artist of eminence, the same who| well known French horticulturist, lately 





' . . . ad 
executed Aupuson’s Fauna ; and the plates | published at Paris, price two francs. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER.—In a letter which we have 
had the pleasure of receiving very lately from 
this distinguished Swedish authoress, she speaks 
of America and of .¢rsta, her own country home, 
near Stockholm, in such interesting terms, that 


passages, for the gratification of our many readers, 
who, we know, are warm admirers of her remark- 
able genius.—Eb. 

‘“‘Indeed the kindness manifested from your 
country to the far-off stranger, fills me with a most 
delicious feeling of joy and gratitude. And these 
endearing hands, stretched over the great ocean, 
in good will and benevolence, how eloquently do 
they bear testimony to the coming of that spirit 
which bids space and time vanish, that its work of 
love and union may be accomplished throughout 
the world. I sincerely hope to be so happy as to 
say this personally to you. 

‘*It has long been the wish of my heart to visit 
America, anid to see with my own eyes that new 
up-rising world. Indeed there is no other foreign 
land that I wish to know out of North America, 
and that especially for the peculiar turn of mind of 
its people, in public as in private life, in the state, 
the home, in society and in nature. 

‘‘In many of these spheres, methinks I see the 
idea—the sum of intellectual life—clearing up, ma- 
king its way to earthly reality, and transforming 
chaos into harmony and beauty. A specimen 
thereof, is even your Landscape Gardening, on the 
subject it embraces. 

‘* We very much need such a book in Sweden, to 
help some of us to plant and build, and others to 
open our eyes with some understanding to the ob- 
jects that surround them—at least to be a little less 
drowsy. 

«« Allow me now to ask, have you no intention of 
coming to Sweden, to see our romantic land, its 
cottages and old mansions? Theie is one of the 
latter which would gladly open its doors to wel- 
come you. It ison the coast of the Atlantic, three 
Swedish miles from Stockholm. Its name is .4rsta. 
And happy should one of its inmates be, there to 
make you * les honneurs” of her native land, and, 
let me whisper it—to have your counsels about a 
most unlucky and mis-striring plantation, in no 
style at all, which she has there undertaken. Al- 
low her, my dear sir, here to entreat you to pay a 
thought or two to this, and to hope a joyful re- 
sult! In the mean time, she subscribes herself, 

Your obliged and thankful 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 

* Arsta, the 23d October, 1846.” 

DEATH oF M. SovLtance-Bopin.—We record 
With regret the death of this most distinguished 
French horticulturist, perhaps better known in 
this country than any other except M. Vi_morin. 

M. SovLAnGE-Bopin has for a long time been 
one of the most zealous friends of Gardening in 
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Europe. His fine gardenesque residence at Fro- 
| mont, was some years ago the point from whence 
_was disseminated more practical knowledge in the 


(arts of culture than any other in Europe. Fro- 
| mont was widely known, not only by its great col- 
we venture to print an extract containing these | 


lection of plants, but by its excellent Institute for 
the practical and theoretical education of garden- 
ers, and by the admirable spirit of benevolence 
and enthusiasm which entirely pervaded it. 

We enjoyed the honor of a correspondence with 
M. SovuLANGE-Bopin, and prize very highly a 
copy of the Annales de l'Institut Royale Horticole 
de Fromont, in six vols., which he kindly sent us. 
This work contains many admirable essays on hor- 
ticulture, and is rendered especially valuable by 
the course of lectures on horticulture which was 
delivered at Fromont. 

The beautiful Magnolia Soulangiana, origina- 
ted at Fromont, which is known to all amateurs 
of trees in America, is to us an interesting memen- 
to of the excellent and distinguished man it was 
named to commemorate. 

M. LE CHEVALIER SOULANGE-Bopin, born in 
1774, was a pupil at the college of Tours, and was 
distinguished from his earliest youth, by a lively 
and discerning imagination, and a great aptitude 
for study. His parents designed him for the prac- 
tice of medicine, but the events of his time in- 
duced him to enter upon a diplomatic career, and he 
followed general AUBERT DuBayct to Constanti- 
nople, as ambassador's secretary. Although M. 
BopiIn was then but twenty years of age, such was 
the confidence placed in his talents and judgment, 
that several important missions were confided to 
him. In the days of the Empire, he was attached 
to PRINCE EUGENE, as chef de cabinet ; he follow- 
ed him in the campaigns of Italy, Germany and 
Russia, and received, as reward for his services, 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, and the insignia 
of the [ron Crown. 

During these expeditions, the contemplation of 
nature under various aspects, and the inspection of 
a great number of the finest villas and gardens, 
developed in him a decided taste for fine trees, for 
plantations, and for the picturesque ; and he already 
began to accumulate and to plant in the park of 
Fromont, choice specimens of plants and trees in 
groups, masses, or separately, which now render 
this park a most charming and delightful spot. 

At the downfall of the empire, M. Boprn re- 
nounced all connection with polities, and retired 
to Fromont, which he has continued to embellish 
with new plants, and by the construction of nu- 
merous hot-houses adapted to the cultivation of 
plants from every climate. Within a short time, 
I’romont has become a horticultural establishment 
of the first order, and M. Soulange the most dis- 
tinguished promoter of horticulture. ‘The variety 
of his attainments, his talents and his amiability, 
had gained for him many friends. From the time 
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of its foundation in 1827, the Royal Horticultura; 
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Society of Paris appointed him Secretary General; 
still later; he was a member of the Royal and 
Central Agricultural Society, and shortly after, he 
became its perpetual Secretary. 

In 1829, M. SouLANGE founded a horticultural 
institution at Fromont, which Charles X. visited 
and patronized, and to which he gave the name of 
the Royal Horticultural institution of Fromont. 
The dearest wishes of M. Soulange, seemed now 
to be accomplished. He felt himself in a position 
to give to Horticulture an impulse which he had 
for a long time meditated and desired. Vain hope! 
The events of 1830—the abdication and flight of 
Charles X, and the reversals of all political and 
social affairs, destroyed the plans and the prosper- 
ity of the Institute, and the hopes of its founder 
together. : 

For some time afterwards the moral force of M. 
SoULANGE sustained him; but his afflictions gradu- 
ally undermined hishealth. His head, he said, was 
always strong, but his frame sunk more and more 
under the weight of his sorrows. He wasno longer 
able to visit his vast green-houses, nor the plants he 
so much loved; he could now only see from his win- 
dow the fine groves and the pleasing landscapes 
that he had formed. At last M. SouLANGE BopIN 
expired on the 21st July, 1846, at the age of 72 
years, surrounded by his family and several old 
and tried friends—Porreavu, Rerue Horiicole, 
Aug. 1846. 

The following account of Fromont and its pro- 
prietor, from the pen of Mr. Loupon, may not be 
out of place at this moment: 

‘¢M. Soulange-Bodin combines, at Fromont, an 
elegant villa residence with an exotic nursery, 
and an institution for young horticulturists. M. 
Soulange-Bodin, like M. Vilmorin, is at once a 
skilful cultivator, a marchand grenetier (seedsman,) 
a scholar, and an accomplished gentleman. As 
connected with the army, he has been all over 
Europe; and having been long, to use the Prince 
de Ligne’s phrase, under the influence of the jardi- 
nomanie, wherever he went, the gardens were the 
main objects of his attention. At one time he 
had the principal management of the gardens of 
the Empress Josephine at Malmaison. On M. Bo- 
din’s retirement to Fromont, in 1814, he commen- 
ced laying it out in the English manner, and so as 
to combine the picturesque scenery of the park 
with the profitable culture of the nursery. The 
grounds exceed a hundred acres of surface gently 
varied, and sloping to the Seine. They are sur- 
rounded by a walk or drive, which displays varied 
views of the interior, the main feature of which is 
the chiteau; and of the Seine, with some rising 
grounds, beyond the boundary. In various spaces 
among the groups of trees, are formed beds of peat 
earth, in which seedlings of American shrubs are 
raised; the more rare kinds being propagated by 
artificial methods. In the walled garden near the 
house, are numerous pits and frames, in which the 
more popular exotics, such as the Orange, Camel- 
lia, Azatea Indica, and numerous other green-house 
and hot-house plants, are increased by hundreds. In 
effecting this, one of the principal modes employed, 
is herbaceous grafting, or grafting on the young 
wood : the plants thus raised are sent to all countries. 





NOTICES. 
| In the larger green-houses and hot-houses, there is 
acollection of fine specimens, intended principally 
for ornament. ‘The object of the institution for 
the instruction of young gardeners is, to supply 
French country gentlemen with young men, well 
acquainted with both the practice and the theory 
of their art in all its branches. For this purpose 
there are professors, a library, a museum of imple- 
ments and models, and a monthly journal, entitled 
Annales Horticole de Fromont. There is not a 
more striking example in all France, of the gen- 
tleman and the man of science being united with 
the tradesman, than in M. Soulange-Bodin; nor a 
villa, in which more industry and activity goes 
hand in hand with picturesque beauty. There 
is nothing of the kind that we know of in Eng- 
land; nor can there be in the present state of 
things, It is perhaps one of the finest moral fea- 
tures in France, that most gentlemen are either 
manufacturers, tradesmen or farmers; and that 
most of the persons practicing these professions 
are, in their manners, gentlemen.” 
BLUE-FLOWERED HyYDRANGEAS.—The possibil- 
ity of changing to a blue tint the rose-colored 
blossoms of the Hydrangea, by means of a mixture 
of iron with the soil they grow in, was announced 
some time since, by numerous floricultural ama- 
teurs; and we read, in the bulletin of a horticul- 
tural society in the north of France, that a culti- 
vator of that region had succeeded, by this process, 
in causing several flowers of these plants to turn 
blue. To attain this result, it is advised that a 
strong proportion of iron filings should be mixed 
with bog or peat earth, or what is better still, the 
refuse which accumulates from the sharpening of 
instruments on a grindstone, in which the particles 
of iron are infinitely more attenuated than those of 
the filings. These, and many other measures have 
| been tried in England, without any result. But 
Mr. Paxton, from whom we borrow a portion of 
these details, has seen, in that country, four Hy- 
drangeas, planted inaclayey soil naturally impreg- , 
nated with iron, and moistened by a stream of 
water, also very ferruginous, which flowed from a 
| neighboring rocky bank, some of whose blossoms 
were of a pure blue, without any mixture of rose 
|} or lilac, while other roots of Hydrangea, planted 
pera thirty feet distant, preserved their natural 
|color. No means had been used to bring about 
this result, which was entirely due to nature. The 
water which dropped from this rock, was slightly 
tawny, and resembled in color the sprouted barley, 
| usually seen at breweries. It was evidently a so- 
lution of peroxide of iron in an acid, probably 
sulphuric acid. 

This new experiment seems to point out that 
the changing of the Hydrangea blossoms to a blue 
color, must be attributed to the action of iron, but 
also that it will not act in all cases alike, and es- 
pecially when employed in a metallic state. No 





| doubt, some useful experiments might be made, 
and if it were found that the flowers of the Hydran- 

| gea could be altered or azured at pleasure, we need 

| not despair of obtaining the same result with other 

| and more interesting species of plants.—NAUDIN, 
in Revue Horticole. 
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Paris PEACH GARDENS.—Montreuil-aur-Péches 
is about four miles east of Paris, and, together with 
the adjoining village of Bagnolet, has long been 
renowned for its Peaches and Nectarines; so much 
so, that Paris and the country for fifty miles round, 
isalmost entirely supplied from these two places. 
It is, in fact, their staple article of trade, and one 
by no means inconsiderable, if report speaks truly 
of the amount, which is stated to be, on the ave- 
rage, 80,000 francs a year, independent of other 
fruits. An exact estimate of a produce so entirely 
regulated by the state of the weather is, I think, 
very difficult to ascertain. The year 1841] was un- 
productive, and the long continuance of wet and 
cold also materially checked the consumption; 
this season, on the contrary, has been exceedingly 
prolific, and the excessively hot weather in Au- 
gust augmented the demand in an equal ratio, and 
it is said that the sale this season realized more 
than 120,000 francs. 

Large as this sum may at first sight appear, it 
will not upon reflection be found exaggerated, 
when the number and extent of gardens is taken 
into consideration. ‘The markets and streets of 
Paris were literally glutted at the end of July; and 
in August, fine fruit was sold at one penny, and 
very good at a half pennyeach. The gardens vary 
in size from one-half to a whole acre, and are 
surrounded with walls about eight feet high, rising 
amphitheatrically, one above another, to the top of 
the hills; they give the neighborhood a pictur- 
esque appearance. The soil is generally a deep 
sandy loam, with here and there, a mixture of blue 
clay, similar to that of Montmartre and Pére la 
Chaise. Most of the trees are old, yet their gen- 
eral appearance is healthy, which the cultivators 
attribute as much to their being worked upon al- 
mond stocks, as to the suitability of the soil. Fan- 
shaped training is usually adopted; but another 
form called * Espalier carre,” is now coming into 
vogue. M. Lepére, of Montreuil, claims to be 
the originator of this system, which, however, is 
warmly disputed by others. It appears to me to 
be little, if at all different from the horizontal 
training which has for many years been practiced 
in England. As the design of these gardens is 
profit, it may be readily supposed, that the varie- 
ties are chiefly confined to those which are most 
prolific, or produce the finest fruit in their differ- 
ent seasons of maturity. At almost every cultiva- 
tors, I found the Petite and Grosse Mignoinne, 
Chevreuse hative, Galande, Magdeleine, Bourdine, 
Admirable, Belle de Paris, Royale, Parie, and 
Teton de Venus, with a few Nectarines, such as 
Violette Hative, Musque, and Grosse Violette. 
The other parts of the walls are clothed with 
Cherries, Plums and Pears. Strange as it may 
seem, I could not find any one who grew the Mo- 
rello cherry; and although I have often asked for 
it in Paris and the other cities of France, I have 
never yet been able to meet this delicious variety. 
The cherry used here for preserves and brandy is 
somewhat of the samé form, but far inferior in 
Size, and totally deficient in the racy vinous fla- 
vor so peculiar to the Morello. Among the Plums 
I found Royale de Tours, Monsieur, Reine Claude, 


—_—————$ $5  ————— —————— —- 
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Mirabelle, and Reine Claude Violette, most prized ' some idea of the orchards of the United States— 
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among the older sorts: Coe’s Golden Drop is also 
becoming known and in much request. ‘Triel isa 
small town, northwest of Paris, between St. Ger- 
main and Poissy; it enjoys an equal reputation for 
Apricots. The soil is here light and sandy, and 
the gardens are walled and terraced, in the same 
manner as those at Bagnolet and Montreuil, but 
the culture is not upon the same extensive scale, 
The training and pruning do not, as far as I could 
learn, differ in any way from those in general 
practice. The fruit is entirely sold to the Paris- 
ians, and is valued, on the average, at about 40,000 
francs a year. ‘The only varieties in cultivation 
are Precoce, Musch, Abricot Péche and Breda, on 
the walls, and Preecoce and Abricot Péche on 
standards. ‘This last is of first-rate excellence, 
and succeeds admirably in the open grounds; it is 
of the largest size and fine flavour, very like the 
Mon Park, if it is not, indeed, the same. The 
Mirabella Plum is also very extensively grown in 
both these places, and for preserves it is preferred 
before any other variety. I have not often seen it 
thus used in England, and may therefore be excused 
from calling attention to its merits. When per- 
fectly ripe it is of a beautiful transparent, wax- 
like, golden color, with a flavor something be- 
tween the Apricot and Date. It is excellent pre- 
served in brandy, to which it imparts a peculiar 
softness and delicacy, far superior, (as I think) to 
that of cherries; it also keeps its color for a con- 
siderable length of time. But this is not all; its 
greatest attraction is when it has become one 
among the favored coterie denominated Glace; 
there it challenges equality, if not superiority, to 
the Apricot, Reine Claude, Pasteque Chinois, or 
even the Pine-apple itself.—For. Cor. Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. . 

REMARKs.—We copy the foregoing chiefly for 
the sake of comparing the easy culture of the Peach 
in our more favorable climate, with that of Paris. 
At Montreuil, the celebrated peach district of 
France, all the trees must be trained on walls or 
espaliers; the average annual product is 80,000 
frances (about $16,000,) and the markets of Paris 
are considered glutted, when the fruit is worth an 
English penny each, (i. e. at the rate of $4 per 
bushel.) 

Contrast with this the peach orchards of New 
Jersey and Delaware, which supply the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia. One county, 
(Newcastle) in Delaware, contains about twenty- 
five hundred acres devoted to peach orchards—the 
annual product of which is nearly or about $200,- 
000. The Messrs. REYBOLDS alone in that county 
raise, annually, nearly four times as many peaches 
asall the growersof Montreuil. These great peach 
growers are, we believe, very well content with an 
average of 75 cents per bushel for their crop. 
We have no means at hand for giving an estimate 
of the produet of the peach crop of New Jersey, 
but it is very large, and we trust some friend will 
enable us to give it authentically. It was stated 
in one of the newspapers last year, that peaches to 
the enormous amount of $1,200,000 were sold 
(partly of course for re-shipment) in the city of 
New York last season! ‘This will give foreigners 
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trees. 
all of the finest kinds, and carefully grown. 
we cannot. There is yet great want of judgment 
in this respect. Quantity is all that is cared for 
by many growers,—Ep. Horr. 


CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS AS A CREEPER.—Those 


for these are all, of course, grown on standard ; 
We wish that we could add that they are | 
But | 


who have not seen this trained as a creeper can | 


form no correct idea of the splendor of this truly 
beautiful plant. 
ry here extends about 35 feet; on the next rafter 
is Glycine (or Wistaria) sinensis, and at the top of 
the house both creepers are turned to meet and in- 
termingle their flowers in festoons, the effect of 
which is very good. Both plants flower twice in 
the season. By being forced, or rather forwarded 
in February and March, they bloom the latter 
end of March and April, and again in September.— 
J. L. Snow, Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


eeeeee } 

S1rK-Worms, &c.—At p. 709 you allude to the 
introduction of silk-worms, by Mrs. Whitby, of 
Newlands. The writer of this being in Paris in 
the year 1837 or 1838, heard the late M. Audouin, | 
professor at the Jardin des Plantes, state that after | 
repeated attempts, he had at last succeeded in pro- 
curing from the southern parts of the United States, | 
a gigantic species of silk-worm (averaging six or 
seven inches French in length,) at that time un- | 
known in Europe, much hardier than the common 
silk-worm,—particularly as to its food. Could 
you inform me if any attempt has ever been made 
to introduce it into this country? Might I also 
ask if any attempt has been made to introduce the | 
Vicugna? for the writer of this recollects well 
hearing M. St. Hilaire express himself strongly on 
the great superiority of its wool to that of the Al- 
paca, and his entertaining no doubt of the possibil- | 
ity of introducing it to Europe. Lastly,—you | 
stated some time since, that Mr. Barker has sent | 
to this country from Suaedia (I believe at the 
mouth of the Orontes,) a kind of Peach (Nec- 
tarine) entirely unknown in this country, the 
peculiarity of which appeared to be a total ab- | 
sence of hydrocyanie acid in the pulp or seed. 
Is it possible that our common Peach might have 
originated in the bitter Almond, and this Peach in 
the sweet?—Karpophilis, Nov. 3. [We must trust 
to our kind correspondents for answers to these 
inquiries.]|—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

REMARKABLE LINDEN TREES.—In the middle 
ages, during the struggles of the Swiss and Flem- 
ish people to recover their liberty, it was their 
custom to plant a lime tree on the field of every 
battle that they gained over their oppressors; and | 
many of these trees, particularly those planted by | 
the Swiss in commemoration of their victories 
over Charles the Bold, are still remaining (see p. 
162,) and have been the theme of many ballads. 


“‘ Evelyn, in his Sylva, mentions some large | 
lime trees ‘at Basil, and that at Augsburg, under | 
whose prodigious shade they so often feast and 
celebrate their weddings; because they are all of 
them noted for their reverend antiquity; that of 
Basil branching out one hundred paces in diam- | 
eter from a stem of about 20 feet in circle, under’ 


The Clianthus in the conservato- 


| branches supported by 28 columns. 





| stadt an der Linden. 
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which the German emperors have sometimes 
eaten; and to such trees, it seems, they paid di- 
vine honors, as the nearest emblems of eternity.’ 
(Hunt. Evel., ii. p. 180.) At Neustadt, in Wir- 
_temburg, there is a prodigious lime tree, which 
gives its name to the town, that being called Neu- 
The tree is said by Evelyn 
to have had, in his time, a trunk above 27 feet in 
circumference, and the diameter of the space cov- 
ered by its branches to have been 403 feet. It 
was ‘set about with divers columns and monu- 
ments of stone (82 in number, and formerly above 
100 more,) which several princes and noble per- 
sons have adorned, and which, as so many pillars, 
serve likewise to support the umbrageous and ven- 
erable boughs; and that even the tree had been 
much ampler, the ruins and distances of the col- 
umns declare, which the rude soldiers have great- 
ly impaired,’ (Ibid., p. 187.) Evelyn adds cop- 
ies of many of the inscriptions on the columns, 
the oldest of which is dated 1550; and the column 
on which it is inscribed supports one of the largest 
limbs, at a considerable distance from the tree, 
which must thus have been of enormous size near- 
ly three hundred years ago. In the wars which 


| afterwards desolated the country, this lime tree 
| suffered severely ; and Gilpin tells us that its limbs 


were mangled in wantonness by the troops beseig- 
ing Neustadt. This tree is still (1838) in exist- 


/ ence; and, by a drawing of it made for us in 1837, 


by M. Abresch, a young German artist, we find 
that its trunk is now 18 feet in diameter, and is 


| surrounded by a balustrade of wood raised on a 


low wall coped with stone; and that its limbs are 
supported on 108 columns. The people of Neu- 
stadt are in the habit of sitting in this tree to eat 
fruit, &c.; and several gooseberry bushes have 


| sprung up in the crevices and hollows of the bark, 


the fruit of which is sold to visitors. 


‘Evelyn mentions another remarkable lime at 
Cleves, cut in eight sides, supported on pillars, and 
havins a room in the middle of the tree; and an- 
other at Tillburg, near Buda, in Hungary, grow- 
ing inthe middle of the street, and having its 
Besides these 
trees, he notices ‘ the famous tilia of Zurich;’ and 


' the linden of Schalouse, in Swisse, under which 


is a bower, composed of its branches, capable of 
containing 300 persons sitting at ease: it hasa 
fountain set about with many tables, formed only 


| of the boughs, to which they ascend by steps, all 


kept so accurately, and so very thick, that the sun 
never looks into it.’ (Ibid.) In Evelyn’s Diary, 
he tells us, that, in the year 1641, in the cloister 
garden of the Convent of St. Clara, at Bois le Duc, 
there was an overgrown lime tree, out of the stem 
of which, near the root, ¢ issued five upright ex- 
ceedingly tall suckers, or boles, the like whereof, 
for evenness and height, were never observed.’ 
(Diary, &c., 8vo edit., i. p. 38.) * An extraordi- 
nary and stately tilia, linden, or lime tree, there 
groweth at Depeham, in Norfolk, ten miles from 
Norwich, whose measure is this:—-The compass, 
in the least part of the trunk or body, at about 6 
feet from the ground, is 26 feet; near the ground, 
46 feet; and at 3 feet, 36 feet. The height is about 
90 feet.’ ([bid.) 
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‘<In the cemetery of the hospital at Annaberg, in 
Saxony, isa very old lime tree, with enormous | 
branches. ‘The planter of this tree, who is buried | 
under its shade, left a sum of money to haveaser- | 


to have been planted with its head downwards, 
and roots upwards. 
‘<< In Prussia, near Konigsberg, are two large 


lime trees growing closely together on a grassy | 


bank. ‘The legend is, that beneath these trees are 
buried, a bride who died on her wedding day, and 
both lying in one grave. This tree is a favorite 
trysting-place for lovers. 


mon preached every Trinity Sunday under it. The | 
tree is of enormous size, and is said, when young, | 


In the churchyard at | 


Seidlitz, in Bohemia, are some old lime trees, the | 


leaves of which are hooded; and the peasants affirm 
that they have been so ever since some monks 
from a neighboring convent were hanged on the 
trees. Loudon’s Arboretum Brittanicum, p. 2539. 


eeeeee 


Russta, Odessa, October 6, 1846.—Since our ar- 
rival here, we have made a ten days’ excursion to 


the south coast of the Crimea, so celebrated in this | the same price; Grapes, notwithstanding the prox- 


country as the *‘Italy of Russia.”? Landing from 
the steamboat at Yalta in the centre of the most 
beautiful part, we proceeded first to the westward, 
visiting Prince Woronzow’s gardens at Aloupta, 
and along the new post road, crossed the ridge to 
Baidar Balaclava and Sevastopol, thence eastward 
behind the mountains through Bagtchisarai to 
Sympheropol, then turning southwards round the 
Tchatir-Dagh, came down upon the coast again at 
Aloushta, and back to Yalta, passing the govern- 
ment botanic garden at Nikita; a tour of about 180 
miles through all the different varieties of soil, 


aspect, and climate of south Cr. nea, except per-| part of Russia, but of about half a dozen felloes, 


haps that farther to the eastwaru tne valleys are 
said to be rather more open. The mountains 
which border the south coast form a narrow ridge 


and 4000 feet, or in some places to above 4700,* 
phyritic, with a very steep slope towards the sea, 


and sinking rather more gradually to the north, 
first into rocky wastes, like the garrigues of the 


| have imagined. 
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boards cross-legged, or squatting smoking their 
pipes in the Tartar capital of Bagtchiserai; or the 
country people lazily crawling to the Sympheropol 
market in their rude oxen carts, in the construc- 
tion of which no iron is used, and of which the 
wheels are never greased, or beating out the corn 
for the day’s gruel with a wooden kind of club. 
In the great works carrying on for the dockyard 
and arsenal at Sevastopol, when the soldiers who 
worked at them were wanted for the Caucasus, 
and the completion given out by contract, the con- 


| tractors found it hopeless attempting to employ the 


her husband, who did not long survive her loss, | Tartars of the country as laborers, and imported a 


large body of Little Russians. With such a pop- 
ulation, and nothing in the Crimea north of the 
mountains to induce proprietors to fix their resi- 
dence there, it will probably be very long ere the 
rich soil of these steppes will be made really pro- 
ductive. In the market at Sympheropol, which is 


| a very large one, the quantity of Water Melons, 


much as I had heard of them, exceeded whatI could 
Very fine ones were selling at 1d. 
and 11d. a piece, and excellent Melons at about 


| imity of the south coast vineyards, few and not 


| good; Cabbages the principal vegetable. 


One pe- 
culiarity in the market was the enormous quantity 
of cart wheels in pairs, with their axels. We had 
passed the day before, long trains of them, a pair 
of oxen drawing each a little waggon, in which 
sat, or rather lay, the driver, and each cart drag- 
ging after it from four to ten pair of wheels, rude- 
ly attached with wooden poles and pegs. No iron 
enters into the construction of either wheels or 
carts, the parts all being connected by wooden 
pegs, the tire not of one piete, as in the greater 


| neither accurately shaped nor well put together, 
| so that few wheels are in exact circle, and, alto- 


1c 7 | gether, lines of 20 or 30, or more, of these carts, 
of bold rocks, rising to the height of 2000, 3000 | 


with 100 to 150 pair of wheels, all squeaking on 


: | their ungreased axels, had a most singular effect. 
mostly calcareous, but often also schistous or por- | 


south of France, but soon passing into steppes, like | 


those of the main land. All this country behind 
the mountains is cold, barren, and uninteresting, 
either in an agricultural or horticultural point of 
view, however rich some parts may be to the 
geologist. The Tartar inhabitants, though a fine 


race of men, picturesque in their dress, healthy in | ingly different from every other known one, hav- 


their looks, with many really handsome women; | 


yet in idleness, ignorance, and filthiness of habits 
and habitations, are to the Little Russians what 
these are to the true Russian mujiks. If the Rus- 
Sians possess these qualities in a positive degree, 
the Little Russians enjoy them in the comparative, 
but the Crim Tartars in the superlative degree. 
Such at least is the report of them we universally 
heard, and we could not but believe it, whether 
We saw the townspeople sitting on their shop- 





* The Babouon, very near the sea, has been ascertained 
by Engelhardt and Parrot to be 787 fathoms, or 4722 feet, but 
the works I have had with me do not tell me what feet; 
probably Russian, which are nearly the same as English. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


They come mostly from Kokkoz, a village in the 
wooded part of the mountains, said to contain 300 
wheelwrights, who make above 18,000 wheels per 
annum, and in the whole village is but one black- 
smith’s forge.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. « 

LESCHENAULTIA ARCUATA. Drooping Lesche- 
naultia.—Half-shrubby Greenhouse-plant, Swan 
River. 

A singular and truly handsome species, exceed- 


ing copious, spreading, decurved branches, with 
innumerable branchlets, almost every one of which 
is terminated with a large red-purple and yellow 
flower: Raised by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, «and 
Co., of Exeter. The flowers have a good deal the 


appearance of those of the large shrubby Polygale 


of South Africa, 
Magazine. 


Flowers in August.— Botanical 


RusstaN GRAIN.—As we approach Odessa, the 
vicinity of this great corn-mart is strongly indi- 
cated by the increasing numbers of the long lines 
of corn waggons on the various roads. Small, 
rudely-constructed, light waggons upon low wheels, 
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the wooden rim of one piece, generally without 
tire, carrying, each of them, but half a dozen 
sacks of corn, and drawn by a pair of oxen; each 
follow one another in strings of 20 to 40 ormore, 
one man to every four, or sometimes to every 
three, carry the corn at a slow pace, often 200 or 
300 miles; and although the oxen are turned out 
when they stop, to pick up what they can in the 
parched steppes or stubble by the roadside, yet as 
they often return empty, these long journeys alone 
must add much to the expense of the corn. Ar- 
rived in Odessa, the grain is lodged in warehouses 
situated in all parts of the town, even amidst the 
best streets, and from these warehouses to the port, 
light waggons with one horse and driver to each, 
are trotting up and down all day long, enveloping 
the town with clouds of dust, but giving an ap- 
pearance of extraordinary activity. The port itself 
(that is to say, the jetty where the corn is trans- 
ferred from these waggons to the lighters which 
take it to the ships in the harbor,) is all day long 
like a bee-hive. The loaded waggons, (if half-a- 
dozen sacks anda driver may be called a load) 
trotting down, and the empty ones trotting up, 
form each almost a continuous line, and the num- 
bers of fine houses springing up in every direction, 
show that this activity is not unproductive. It is 
long indeed since I have seen a town of its size 
(about 60,000 inhabitants) show so many outward 
signs of prosperity as Odessa, and that without the 
dull, dirty-look of most business towns; the stone 
used for building is whitish, but too soft, and in 
architecture most of the warehouses look more like 
private houses, or even palaces, than anything else. 
Cranes and pullies are much too great an innova- 
tion to be generally. used; the corn is carried up 
and down stairs by manual labor, so that not only 


is there nothing peculiar in the construction of the | 


warehouses: but many houses are used for a year 
or two for corn till they are thoroughly dry, and 
then converted into private residences. The kind 
of wheat shipped is, I am told, chiefly the Arna- 
outh or Tagonrog Wheat, which is precisely the 
same small-eared, bearded sort, which I have seen 
almost universally grow in Russia, and never met 
with in the west of Europe, A great quantity (as 
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rotten dung, and kept open by a pretty liberal in- 
termixture with old mortar or lime rubbish, Itis 
essential that the pots be thoroughly drained, and 
upon the drainage a handful (more or less, aceord- 
ing to the size of the pots) of one year old pigeon’s 
dung should be placed. After sowing the seed, set 
the pots where they will not require frequent 
waterings, too much moisture being extremely in- 
jurious to Mignonette; for this reason, therefore, it 
will be safer to place the pots in a frame or pit, 
where they may be covered by the lights in rainy 
weather. Asthe plants increase in size they should 
be gradually thinned, ultimately leaving three or 
five in each pot. The principal point to be attend- 
ed to now is judicious watering; by this I mean 
giving water only when the plants really require 
water, and then in sufficient quantity to moisten the 
whole of the soil—not dribbling a few drops over 
the plants to-day to prevent them from being dry 
to-morrow—a practice too much followed with 
plants in pots. Pinch off any premature flowers 
that may appear, keep the pois free from weeds, 
and far enough asunder to prevent the plants from 
being crowded, and when they are removed to 
winter quarters, set them near the glass in an airy 
Situation. A few of the plants might be placed in 
an intermediate house, or other situation rather 
warmer than a greenhouse, to come into bloom a 
little earlier than the rest. I have recommended 
the seeds to be sown in pots, which is the method 
I prefer; but if more convenient, a sufficient num- 


| ber of self-sown plants might be taken up and pot- 


ted, only a few extras should be put in to allow for 
casuallies, as the Mignonette transplants badly. 
The best Mignonette I ever saw grow was treated 
in this way; but as it is not every gardener who 
can procure pigeon’s dung, I may aid, that guano 
will be found an excellent substitute. This admi- 
rable fertiliser must, however, be applied ina 


| liquid state, and not before the pots have become 


well filled with roots, when a small quantity of 
guano, given at intervals of a week or so, will in- 
crease the vigor of the plants in an extraordinary 
degree, A second crop might be sown in the be- 
ginning of September, and managed in the same 
manner. Single plants will attain a large size in 


Iam assyred here) is sent to Italy to make the | 32 or 24 sized pots, if the main branches are peg- 
finest maccaroni, and everywhere used to mix with | ged down as they grow, and the flowers are kept 


other sorts, and give a fine, white appearance to 
bread. As it succeeds so well in all parts of tem- 
perate Russia, from Nijni Novgorod to Odessa, why 
should we not grow it also.—For. Cor. Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


WINTER CULTURE OF THE MIGNONETTE.—Few 
flowers are more esteemed ‘for bouquets in winter 
and early spring than the sweet-scented Migno- 
nette (Resedaodorata;) it is also very useful for the 
decoration of the drawing-room and conservatory 
at those seasons of the year. Although the Mig- 
nonette is not a delicate plant, yet it is not gene- 
rally seen in the perfection to which it might be 
brought by the simple method of culture Iam about 
to describe. ‘To flower at or soon after Christmas, 
the seed should be sown in the beginning of Au- 
gust, in pots of any convenient size. The soil 
should be good loam, moderately enriched with 





| had been previously known to botanists. 


pinched off for a time.—Whiting, in Journal of 
the Horticultural Society. 


eeeree 


FoRSYTHIA VIRIDISSIMA. Green-leaved For- 
sythia. Hardy? Shrub.—A bush with a very rich 
green color and handsome foliage, looking some- 
thing like a Viburnum, was received from Mr. 
Fortune some time before he returned from his 
mission; but in the absence of flowers it could not 
be determined. Dried specimens have now sup- 
plied the deficiency, and proved it to bea new 
species of the genus Forsythia, of which one only 
That 
plant, the Forsythia suspensa of Vahl, was called 
a Lilac by Thunberg, who thus perceived its natu- 
ral affinity, but was not happy in his identificaticn 
of it, for although its leaves are often pinnated, 
yet its flowers grow in pairs from the axils of fallen 
leaves, instead of forming terminal panicles. It lg 
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described as a very fine shrub, with deep yellow 
flowers, and growing from 8 to 12 feet high. Ac- 
cording to Siebold and Zuccarini, who have figured 
it, there are two varieties, one with weeping 
branches, and the other with upright ones; both 
are said to have been obtained from China by the 
Japanese, who plant them along with evergreens 
for the sake of obtaining, from the varied appear- 
ancé produced in the spring by this plant, a good 
background to the Peaches, Apricots, and Camel- 
lias, that blossom at the same time. -This species 
is said to have been brought alive to Holland in 
1833, by M. Verkerk Pistorius. (See Siebold and 
Zucearini, Flora Japonica, vol. 1, p. 14.) The 
species obtained by Mr. Fortune is very distinct 
from the original Forsythia. Its leaves do not 
appear even to be pinnated, and instead of having 
an ovate form, they are strictly oblong, or oblong 
lanceolate. The branches are four-cornered in- 
stead of being terete, and are perfectly erect. The 
calyx is shorter and more membranous, and the 
flowers are smaller. It is no doubt a very diffe- 
rent plant, and’ may be expected to become a great 
favorite when the specimens in the garden are old 
enough to flower; for then the branches will be 
found to be loaded, before the leaves, with yellow 
flowers as large as those of Chimonanthus grandi- 
florus. In its present state it forms a compact deep 
green bush, with oblong opposite leaves serrated 
near the point, but perfectly free from indentations 
below the middle. They emit a slight balsamic 
odor, and from their smoothness, want of lustre, 
and deep rich tint, are very handsome. The fol- 
lowing are Mr. Fortune's observations on this spe- 
cies :—** This is a deciduous shrub with very dark 
green leaves, which are prettily serrated at the 
margin. It grows about 8 or 10 feet high in the 
north of China, and sheds its leaves inautumn. It 
then remains dormant like any of the deciduous 
shrubs of Europe, but is remarkable for the num- 
ber of large prominent buds which are scattered 
along the young stems produced the summer be- 
fore. Early in spring these buds, which are 
flower-buds, gradually unfold themselves, and pre- 
sent a profusion of bright yellow blossoms all over 
the shrub, which is highly ornamental. I first 
discovered it growing in the same garden with 
Wiegela rosea, which, I have said in another place, 
belonged to a Chinese Mandarin, on the island of 
Chusan, and was generally called the ‘Grotto Gar- 
den’ by the English. Like the Wiegela it is a 
great favorite with the Chinese, and is generally 
grown in all the gardens of the rich in the north 
of China. I afterwards found it wild amongst the 
mountains of the interior in the province of Che- 
kiang, where I thought it even more ornamental 
in its natural state amongst the hedges, than when 


cultivated in the fairy gardens of the Mandarins. | 
In England it is probable that it will be nearly , 


hardy, but I advise the possessors of it in the first 
place to keep it in the greenhouse, and to plant it 


on the conservatory wall, until its constitution is | 


proved in the Garden of the Society next winter. 
It is a free growing bush, and is easily increased 
by cuttings or layers.”°—Journal of Hort. Soc. 
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applied them as manure to Strawberry plants in 
pots for forcing, and from the appearance of the 
plants, [ am satisfied it is one of the very best ma- 
nures for this fruit, and worthy of exteusive trial, 
I have tried the effect of various manures on the 
Strawberry, but never had plants near so good as I 
have them this season. Should they produce fruit 
according to my expectation, I will send a sample 
for inspection.— Robert Cassilis. 


NOTICES. 


To PREVENT HARES AND RABBITS BARKING 
TreEES.—To one gallon stale urine add one quart 
powdered lime, and one pint foreign tar; warm 
the tar to mix with the above, then add as much 
cow's dung as will bring it to the consistency of 
thin paint. Apply it to the trees with a painter’s 
brush.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


eeeeee 


CHINESE METHOD OF DWARFING TREEs.—On 
the termination of the late Chinese war, our neigh- 


generally excited by the event, sent a mission to 
| China, to form, if possible, a treaty of commerce 
with the Celestial Government. Confident hopes 
were entertained of the success of this mission; the 
finest silks and choicest wines formed part of the 
cargo of serious argument provided by these del- 
egates of commerce. I believe Messieurs les Chi- 
nois were inaccessible to the above mentioned 
reasonings. La mode Parisienne only excited their 
merriment, and the wine their unequivocal dislike. 
However, it is not my present purpose to speculate 
on the commercial possibilities of this mission. In 
a short history of the voyage, by one of the party, 
I have found an amusing account of the method 
pursued in dwarfing trees, which perhaps may be 
| more interesting to horticultural readers. 

Immediately preceding the details of the dwarf- 
ing system, is an account of a féte day in Canton; 
that part which introduces and suggests the history 

| of the dwarf trees, may, perhaps, without impro- 
priety, be added here. 

The attach’s of the mission were very much as- 
tonished one morning to find the appearance of the 
two principal streets of Canton completely changed. 
Before each house was set a kind of stand or altar, 

| of considerable size; upon the different steps of 
these stands were placed figures in porcelain and 
| cardboard; by the side of these they remarked 
| vases planted with fruit trees, scarcely a foot in 
height, the branches of which, twisted and distort. 
ed, bent under the weight of their fruit, which was 
| of their natural size, 
| The figures of cardboard and porcelain, the most 
| eenneiiine the brain of a Chinaman could invent, 
were in continual movement, Here a Maniarin, 
of the first class, rolled his haggard eyes, and ges- 
ticulated his arms; there a soldier sabred nothing 
right and left; further on a Chinese lady raised ten- 
derly her languishing eyes, and fanned a large- 
headed man, who each moment hung out an im- 
mense tongue. Time after time the fantastic 
images stopped as if fatigued with their exercise, 
but then the proprietors of the stands gave them 
| some strokes with a whip, and immediately the 
| pantomime recommenced with renewed activity. 
| There was enough in this to astonish the curious 


oo the French, who shared in the interest so 
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spirit of the French travellers. What caused these 
images to march to the tune of the whip? And 
these little trees, so contemptible in appearance— 
the height of a foot!—carrying, each Orange-tree, 
20 enormous Oranges? And each Apple-tree, 20 
or 30 large Apples? For the images the explana- 
tion was not difficult to find. The Chinese had in- 
troduced into the interior of them one or two mice, 
which, on being stirred, struck some wires, and 
communicated thus the movement to the limbs ex- 
pressly jointed to produce this effect. When the 
mice slept, a cut of the whip aroused and affright- 
ed them, and so redoubled the vivacity of the ges- 
tures of the images. As for the dwarf trees, there 
was in thata mystery of horticulture, or rather 
of sylviculture, to divine. M. Renard had noticed 
on visiting the apartments of the Mandarins, simi- 
lar little trees of the height of some few inches, 
pitiful to look at, unhealthy, distorted, and covered 
with excoriations without number, and a thing 
which astonished him,—the little foliage which 
Ornamented the extremity of the branches, belong- 
ed to kinds that ordinarily attain an enormous size, 
such as the Elm, the Bamboo, and the Cypress. M. 
R. arrived at the following solution of these eccen- 
tricities:—That for the Chinese nothing is beauti- 


ful but that which is hideous; that a stunted shrub | 


without leaves is a wonder that is worth all the 
forests in the universe; and so the principal occu- 


pation of the Chinese nurserymen is to combat | 


Nature in everything that is beautiful and rich. 


The cultivation of the dwarf trees is divided in- 
to two parts—that of the fruit and forest trees. 


That of the fruit trees rests upon a process already 
partly known in Europe; but of which the appli- 
cation is different. At the moment when a tree is 
in flower, the Chinese cultivator chooses a branch. 
It is well understood that he selects that which 


presents the most fantastic forms; he makes two | 


circular notches, in a manner to raise a ring of 
bark of the length of about an inch; upon the part 
uncovered he applies fresh earth, that is held to it 
by means of a piece of cloth; each day he moist- 
ens the earth; soon the bark at the incision throws 
out roots, the branch becomes a tree, its fruit swells 
and ripens. Then the gardener cuts the branch at 
the end of the packet of earth, and plants it ina 
pot to send to the market. It is rare that this op- 
eration does not obtain a complete success. 


Litchi (Dimocarpus litchi,) the delicious fruit of 
China; the Carambol, with octagonal fruit; the 
Lon-gan, a kind of Plum; the Orange, the Apple, 
Pear, Ficus indica, and a tree sacred in the pagodas, 


of which the fruit, a kind of Citron (Citrus medica, | 


var. ?) iscalled by the Chinese, Hand of Foo, be- 
cause it has the form of hand that the bonzes give 
to this god. The dwarfed trees are destined in gen- 
eral to ornament the pagodas, and the shops of the 
merchants on holidays. 
forest trees, dwarfed, demands more care. 


not only in this case to get ready ‘a branch, but it 
isa struggle they undertake with Nature, which 
consists in making hideous that which Nature has 
created beautiful, to lame and deform that which 








The | 
fruit trees raised in this manner are in general the 


_Majesty from China, in 
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she has made straight and well looking, to rende, 
| mean and unhealthy that which she has producey 
vigorous and robust. The trees submitted to this 
system of stunting, are generally the?Bamboo, the 
Cypress, and the Elm; the same as with the fruit 
trees, they choose a little branch as knotty and 
twisted as they possibly can find; they raise a ring 
of bark, and surround it with vegetable mould; at 
the same time they prune the tree of its handsomest 
branches, only preserving those which are zigzag; 
they then cauterise the wounds with hot iron, 
This first operation terminated, the gardener de- 
votes all his care to his work, up to the day that 
he is satisfied of the presence of some roots. This 
success obtained, his kindness is changed to cruel. 
ty; from this day he refuses water to his charge, 
and it is only when he sees it nearly perishing, 
when its leaves fade, and turn yellow, that he con- 
sents to moisten a little the earth which keeps it 
alive; he cuts off the leaves, and only allows a few 
at the extremity of the branch to remain. 

The tree thus treated, rests between life and 
death; it shrivels and bows its head, until the re- 
turn of the sap; at this moment its state appears 
likely to be ameliorated; it is watered each day, 
its health is about to return; but, alas! for the tree, 
these attentions are but preliminary to further cru- 
| elties. The sap flows in abundance, and then the 
| Chinaman makes at various distances transverse in- 
cisions, some almost circular, ‘These cuttings con- 
| tinued, stop the ascent of the sap, which coagula- 
ting upon the wounds, causes swellings of bark 
frightful to behold; but which rejoices the eye of 
| the Chinaman. When the time of the sap is pass- 
| ed, they put the shrub in regime. They then make 
| new notches upon it, but perpendicular this time. 
| They raise with a knife the bark near these notch- 
| es, and introduce in the one honey, in the other 
sugar, in some colors, and even acid. Attracted 
by the smell, thousands of ants and flies come and 
gnaw, and prick the bark of the tree, while on the 
other side the acid burns and destroys wherever it 
touches, At length, after this treatment, when 
the branch has become a veritable monstrosity, 
covered with lichens, lumps, and deformities, and 
is recognised as capable of supporting ils pitiful 
existence, they detach it from the tree; they shake 
away the earth that surrounds it, to place in a vase 
having the form of a large square jam-pot; the 
earth is then replaced by little gravel stones, that 
are just in number sufficient to maintain the tree 
straight in its pot. All the care necessary for the 
future is to moisten lightly the stones, when the 
plant appears to suffer. 

The trees stunted in this manner, are very much 
| prized by the mandarins, and are sold at a high 





| price; but what is surprising is the extreme Jon- 
| gevity they acquire. 
| 100 and 200 years. 

The cultivation of the | 
It is | 


It is not rare that they attain 
They are often transmitted by 
inheritance. 

On some dwarfed trees that were sent to Her 
addition to the inflic- 
tions described in tle account, were found numer- 
ous ligatures of wire, and the branches twisted and 
bent by the agency of the same material.—IV. I. 


| th indsur, Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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ExPORTATION OF IcE.—By some error of our 
proof reader, we were incorrectly made to speak 
of William, instead of FrEpERIC Tupor, Esq., as 
the originator of this great enterprise. (See Dec. 
No., p. 288.) 

A friend in Boston writes us some corrections and 
some additional details regarding the ice business, 
which will interest our readers. 

‘To FREDERIC TupDoR, Esq., belongs the whole 
merit of introducing abundant supplies of Ameri- 
can ice into tropical countries. Inthe year 1805, 
forty years ago, Mr. Tupor took passage in a brig 
belonging to himself, with his first adventure of 
this kind. From that time to this he has pursued 
the undertaking with the most invincible energy. 
His exertions have at last been crowned with the 
most complete success. The New-England ice is 
now, summer and winter, shipped to encounter a 
voyage of 16,000 miles—to cross the equator twice 
—and to be on the way between four and five 
months! The great ice-houses of this gentleman 
in the East Indies are always stocked, and the sup- 
plies in Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay, are always 
kept up from year’s end to year’s end. 

‘¢The source of the main supply of ice is not Wen- 
ham Pond, (called Wenham Lake in England,) but 
Fresh Pond, five miles from Boston. After this, 
as the business has increased, additional supplies 
have been taken from Spy pond, about the same 
distance. Then comes Long ponc, and the last or 
latest which has come into use, is Wenham Pond. 
All these ponds are full of fine water, and give the 
purest ice. 

«There may be about one hundred and fifty cargoes 
of ice shipped the present year, and the business 
appears every year to be extending. Mr. TupoR’s 
enterprise, as you will readily see, not only con- 
tributes in a high degree to the comfort and luxu- 
ry of thousands in climates where pure ice was hi- 
therto an unknown thing, but also now furnishes,and 
will long continue to furnish, employment to great 
numbers, both at home and abroad, whose labor is 


put in requisition by the various requirements of | 


the ‘ Ice business.’ ” 


Tue “ Cooper” AppLe.—Our friend, the Rev. | 
C. SPRINGER of Meadow Farm, Ohio, has sent us | 


for examination some interesting apples. We feel 
bound particularly to notice one variety, which is 
new to us, and is undoubtedly a fruit of great merit. 
This is labelled the ‘* Cooper ” apple. 

The fruit is not known to us. 
class of autumn apples, of which that large and ad- 
mirable fruit, the Fall Pippin, is the type. 
much the same flavor, and considerably resembles, 
in size and flavor, that fruit; yet it isa very dis- 
tinct variety, remarkable not only for its excellent 


flavor, but for its lightness, its very small core and 


seecis, and the deep cavities at the eye and stalk. 
We have made anaccurate description and drawing 
of this noble fruit, which we shall publish here- 
after. 


Mr. SPRINGER says in his letter, “‘by whatever 
name this apple may be known to pomologists, I 
consider it the best fall apple I have ever seen. 
The tree is a great bearer, and the fruit large and 
perfect. It is in great demand in our market. 
There are some who would buy a cartload of ap- 
ples for the sake of getting a barrel of Coopers.” 

We have also a letter before us from the Hon. 
Jas. MATTHEWS of Coshocton, Ohio, full of inte- 
resting pomological bits, among which wenote the 
following respecting this fruit: 

‘<I do not believe that any apple cultivated in 
the Western States, excels the Cooper apple in 
flavor. You have doubtless seen the history of 
this variety, and placed it in your valuable col- 
lection. If not, I would especially recommend 
it to your attention.” 

Notwithstanding we have been favored by our 
correspondents west of the Alleghanies, most libe- 
rally with specimens of their apples, we have ne- 
ver seen the “‘ Cooper ” before, and trust Mr. Mat- 
THEWS wil] favor us with the history of this really 
most excellent fruit. 

We may add here, that parts of Ohio are undoubt- 
edly in the highest degree favorable to the growth 
of the apple. Mr. SPRINGER’s letter contains the 
following item of proof, which will interest or- 
chardists every where: 

“I have gathered this year from one acre of 
ground, about one hundred and fifty barrels of the 
finest and fairest apples grown in this vicinity, and 
about one barrel of the White Doyenne pears. The 
latter are now (Nov. 9th) inperfection. I had one 
Rhode-Island Greening five inches in diameter, 
weighing eighteen ounces and three-quarters. My 
trees have never been trimmed, and I raise larger 
and better fruit than any one who trims his trees.” 


Coat TAR.—We have recommended the coal tar 
of the gas-works to be applied to the trunks of 
fruit trees in winter, to protect them against mice 
and rabbits. In England this substance is very ex- 
tensively used for this purpose, and we have also 


| seen it used for two seasons on many trees, with 


perfect success. 

In two instances, however, which have come un- 
der our notice, where it has been applied to very 
young trees, and been suffered to remain during 


| the succeeding spring, it has had a decidedly inju- 


It belongs to the | 


| 


It has | 


rious effect upon the trees. 

We have taken pains to examine the coal-tar 
used in one of these cases, and find that it is very 
concentrated in strength, at least twice as strong as 
that generally made. Indeed, we believe it is such 
as is made and sold for coal-tar paint, and is so 
caustic as to be fatal to young and tender barked 
trees. 

As it is difficult to give any ready test, by which 
those not familiar with coal tar may judge if it is 
strong or weak, we feel bound to caution orchard. 


| ists against using the pure article as obtained from 
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the city gas-works, unless they know itto be a weak 
solution. If they have any doubts about it, the 
safest course is to dilute it with one-half milk be- 
fore applying it to the trees. 

If any of our readers have already used coal-tar 
on their trees, which they have reason to fear 
may be of the powerful kind alluded to, we would 
advise them to remove the same thoroughly from 
the trees with soap and a hard brush, as soon as the 
spring opens, and before the sap begins to move. 
It will not be likely to prove injurious so long as 
the tree is in a dormant state. 


PEACH STONES FRom CHINA.—We are indebted 
to the kindness of C. N. TALBot, Esq. of New-York, 
for a glass jar of peach-stones, just received by 
him from China, and which appear to be in excel- 
lent order. They are much smaller than those of 
our finest peaches; and since small] size of the pit 
usually denotes large and succulent flesh, we trust 
these Chinese seeds may produce some new and 
valuable varieties. We shall give them every ad- 

antage of soil and situation. 


To HOLD UP EMBANKMENTS OR SLIDING BANKS.— 
Dear Sir: On the borders of my estate, I havea 
long ridge of shifting sand bank, continually caving 
away, being at once unsightly, and visibly lessen- 
ing my ‘‘area of freedom.” Can you inform me 
how I can guard against this mischief, by using 
any sort of tree or plant? If so, you will really 
much oblige, .4n dAdmirer of your Journal. New- 
York, Dec. 16. 

ANSWER.—Abroad, the Balsam Poplar, or the 
Balm of Gilead Poplar, are, we learn, used with 
excellent success for fixing and holding up sliding 
banks. Cuttings of the young wood, two or three 
feet long, are struck all over the surface of the bank, 
a couple of feet apart. This is done in the month 
of April, and these cuttings soon strike root, and 
their roots form a thick mass that holds the soil 
firmly in itsplace. Their close proximity dwarfs 
the growth, so that they become bushes rather than 
trees. We recommend this course to our corres- 
pondent. These two kinds of Poplar are common 
in this neighborhood, and in many parts of the 
Union abound plentifully. Eb. 


ereeee 


PROTECTING PEACH TREES AGAINST FROsT.— 
In many districts of the country, where the Peach 
thrives well, the crop is very uncertain, because 
the blossoms are frequently destroyed by spring 
frosts. On that part of the Hudson, where we live 
and on the lake shores, injurious effects of late 
frosts are prevented by the ameliorating influence 
of the water. But in the interior, it is a question 
of very serious importance, how, if possible, to 
prevent this mischief, by which the fine promise of 
whole orchards-of blossoms is destroyed in a single 
night. 

Various modes have been tried. ‘The most suc. 
cessful one, so far as we learn,is to retardthe move- 
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dormant, so long that, when its blossoms do ex- 
pand, the season of frosts is gone by, and all dan- 
ger is over. 

We desire to call the attention of our obliging 
correspondents in the interior to this fact, now, as 
we are desirous of obtaining from them the result 
of their experiments or observations on this inter- 
esting subject, which, with their permission, we 
will gladly lay before the readers of this journal. 


SALT APPLIED TO CELERY.—Sir: I perceive you 
and your correspondents advocate the use of salt. 
Applied in very moderate quantities, it is one of 
the best substances that can be used, especially in 
old gardens, long cultivated. 

Salt has for a long time been applied to aspara- 
gus beds; the asparagus being a sea-beach plant, it 
is known to thrive wonderfully upon it. I write 
you this note, however, to say that I have for two 
years past used salt in growing Celery, with deci- 
ded benefit. I apply a slight sprinkling of salt 
upon the top of the soil just before each earthing- 
up, while the blanching is going on. I have dug 
my crop of Celery, so treated, this fall, with great 
satisfaction, it being twice as large as that in my 
neighbor’s garden adjoining, which is treated just 
in the same way, except the use of the salt.— 
Yours, &c. J. S. Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1846. 


CovVERING HALF-HARDY PLANTs.—Please to in- 
form me how shall I best cover half-hardy plants. 
Last winter I had some favorite climbing roses, 
too tender for our climate, bound up nicely with 
straw—the straw tied thickly and closely about the 
stems. When it was taken off in the spring, the 
wood looked fresh and healthy, but gradually it 
all died off. A hint regarding this, would oblige, 
A Lady Reader. Albany, Nov. 24, 1846. 

[The straw was no doubt bound too tightly 
round the stems, which after being closely shut up 
from the air and light for several months, suffe rec 
on being exposed all at onee in spring. Straw or 
matting, when used for covering tender plants, 
should be placed rather loosely about them, so as 
not to exclude entirely the air or light. It must 
be borne in mind that, in covering plants in win- 
ter, the object is not to make them warmer by 
shelter—for during a period of continued cold the 
temperature of all exposed objects is nearly the 
same—but to shade them from the sun, and pre- 
vent that sudden freezing and thawing, which.des- 
troy all half-hardy plants by bursting their sap- 
vessels.— ED. 

BLossoMING OF FRUIT TREES.—We are indebt- 
edto Dr. BARRATT, of Middletown, Conn., for an 
interesting little pamphlet, of which he is the 
author, entitled, « Report on the season of 1846, 
with a table showing the flowering of Fruit-trees ; 
also tables of late spring and early fal! frosts, and 
observations on the cultivation of the Gooseberrys 
&c.” Dr. BARRATT has noted the weather for sev- 


ment of the sap in the tree, and thereby, of course, | eral years in connexion with its effects upon vege- 


the expansion of the blossom-buds, by heaping a 
large quantity ofsnow around the tree in winter, and | 
covering the same with straw. By this means, the | 
ground continues in a frozen state, and the tree | 


tation. What especially attracted our attention 
in this pamphlet, is a table of observations tend- 
ing to prove the injurious effects of heavy rain oc- 
curing during the blossoming of:fruit-trees. The 
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bad effects of late frosts are well known every- | 
where, but there are probably few persons who | 
have attributed the failure of a crop, after a great | 
show of blossoms, to copious and long continued 
rains when the trees are in bloom, Dr. BARRATT 
shows, we think conclusively, that this often hap- 
pens—and that a failure of the crop of any partic. 
ular fruit tree may be safely predicted, if the 
weather is decidedly rainy while the blossoms of 
that kind of fruit are expanded. 

Our own observations lead us to coincide in this | 
opinion. We well remember that last spring both 
cherry and plum trees were unusually* laden with 
blossoms, in this neighborhood, and every one sup- 
posed there would be a large crop. The fruit ap- 
parently set in abundance, but very soon, being 
abortive, nine tenths of it dropped from the trees 
to the great surprise of all who remarked it, there 
being no frosts, but, on the contrary, continued fine 
weather after the blossoms had fallen. The cause, 
as Dr. BARRATT states, undoubtedly was the co- 
pious fall of rain, which, on referring back, we 
find took place during the greater part of the time 
when these trees were in bloom, The rain, un- 
der these circumstances, it is evident, washes away 
the pollen, and the fruit sets very imperfectly or 

| 


not at all. 


RoxBurRyY Russet and PuTNAM RussEet,—There 
has been a good deal of conjecture and inquiry 
about the identity of these two fruits. A year 
ortwo ago the Putnam Russet was confidently 
claimed as a distinct western seedling. On the | 
authority of Professor KirTLAND, of Cleveland, | 
we stated in our work on Fruits, that it had origi- | 
nated at Marietta. But discussion in the western | 
agricultural papers, elicited the fact that beyond a 
doubt, the grafts of the so-called Putnam Russet 
were carried to the west from New England, by 
the Putnam family, whence the fruit obtained the 
latter title. 

Some cultivators at the west stil) doubted the 
identity of these fruits—and we had ourselves 
doubts of their being the same. 

We have however compared the two, this au- 
tumn, pretty carefully. Specimens of the * Put- 
nam Russet” have been obligingly sent us by A. 
H. Ernst, Esq., of Cincinnati, Mr. Exxiort, of 


Farm, Ohio. The specimens from the latter gen- 
tleman were from the Putnam orchard itself. 

The Roxbury or Boston Russet is an apple well 
known here, but to satisfy ourselves, while we 
were in Boston the past autumn, we gathered 
specimens from large bearing trees in Roxbury, 
and in Dorchester, to compare them with the Put- 
nam Russet. 

The result is, that we cannot see any distinction 
between the two fruits, and are bound to con- 


sider them identically the same—that is, all the | 


Roxbury Russet. 

The «* Putnam Russets,” grown on rich soil at the 
west, are rather larger, and have shorter stalks than 
the Roxbury Russet usually exhibitshere. But we 
find this apple unusually variable, both in shape 
and in the length of the stalk. Ordinary speci- 
mens are rather flat, with a somewhat slender 


Cleveland, and Rev. C. SprinGER, of Meadow 
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stalk—fine specimens are slightly elongated, with 
a short thick stalk. We gathered specimens from 
a Roxbury Russet tree at Dorchester, which in 
shape, stalk, flavor, &c., appeared to us pre- 
cisely identical with the ‘‘ Putnam Russets” we 
have received from Ohio. 

In the nurseries last summer, we could distin- 
guish no difference between the leaves, wood, and 
growth of these two sorts. 


THE AUSTRIAN Pink, (Pinus Austriaca.)—We 
have cultivated this foreign Pine for four or five 
years, and can recommend it strongly for ornamen- 
tal plantations. It comes, we believe, from Hun- 
gary. It is perfectly hardy in this climate, and is 
one of the most rapid growing of all the Pine 
family. As an ornamental tree, it is exceedingly 
bold and picturesque—the foliage large, and the 
shoots striking in their habit of growth. 


THE CHESTER (PA.) HoRTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The annual address of Dr. DARLINGTON, before this 
society, which we have upon our table, is a grace- 
ful and elegant production. This young society 
has commenced in a very spirited manner, and we 
have no doubt will really effect much for that part 
of Pennsylvania where it is located. The first 
annual exhibition held last September, was re- 
markable for the number of rare and fine exotics, 
as well as the variety and excellence shown in its 
fruit department. 

In the report we notice with some surprise, 
among a large contribution from Mr. J. RuTTER, 
the following :—*‘ Cherries preserved in ice, and 
still (Sept. 11,) fresh, viz: Napoleon, English 
Morello, Red-sour (Kentish) and Red Hearts!” 
How were they kept two months and more? There 
was also ‘“‘a,metallic tree bearing two apples, 
through which a current of galvanism was made 
to flow,” that attracted much attention and excited 
a good deal of amusement amongst the young. It 
was contributed by Rev. Mr. WoopWARD. 


APPLES FROM OnIO.—We are indebted to A. H. 
Ernst, of Cincinnati, for quite a collection of 
Apples, the growth of that neighborhood—which 
reached us in excellent order. Among them we 
find Kaighns’ Spitzenbergh, described by Core, the 
specimens of very large size, and good quality. 
This apple is very indifferent here, and Mr. Han- 
cock, of Burlington, New Jersey, informs us that 
in his state, it has become so imperfect as to be 
abandoned by many cultivators. We are glad to 
see that, in the west, it has renewed its growth, 
and taken a new lease. 


«¢ Detroit Apple.”—The specimens sent us by 
Mr. ErRNsT under this name, appear to us to cor- 


| respond in every characteristic with the Mon- 


strous Bellflower of Coxe. Mr. Ernst informs us 
that he should coincide in this opinion, but that 
Coxe describes the growth of the wood as strong, 
while he finds it slender. It is undoubtedly an old 
apple, and a Bellfleur. 

«s Newtown Spitzenbergh as we suppose it here, 
also extensively cultivated as the Oz-eye.” A 
number of fine specimens were received with the 
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foregoing memorandum. They proved to be our 
well known Dutch Vandervere—one of the finest 
apples, when in perfection, that this country can 
boast. 
vor of this fruit are unmistakeable. We never 
saw any so large however as these specimens from 
Cincinnati—and like most western fruits they are 
rather less regular in form, and more deeply in- 
dented at the eye and stalk. 

It is worth while to remark, by the way, that 
no apple is so scarce at the present moment as the 
genuine Newtown Spitzenbergh. We do not know 
a bearing tree in this country, and if any of our 
readers can send us specimens of the fruit, we 
will consider it an especial favor. 

Yellow Belle Fleur, Pennock, and Winesap, all 
correct, and of fine size and quality. 

All’s Russet, Putnam Russet, White Pippin, 
and several other unnamed sorts, completed the 
collection. 


NEW OR LITTLE KNOWN VEGETABLES.—One of 
the chief benefits to be conferred on the Horticul- 
tural world by a skilfully conducted Periodical, 


consists in the introducing to their notice valuable | 


articles of foreign cultivation. Iam gratified to 
find in the last number of the Horticulturist, that 
the Portuguese or ribbed Cabbage, (Brassica cos- 
tata,) has at fast attracted the attention of our en- 
terprising gardeners. After endeavoring repeated- 
ly, but in vain, to persuade several of our seeds- 
men to orer it from abroad, I am glad to find that 
it has at length made its own way to us. Is it 
not remarkable that a vegetable so highly recom- 
mended, and minutely particularized by Loudon, 
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be done through any wine merchant.” Loudon’s 
| Encye. of Gardening, p. 815. 


Whilst upon this subject, let me express a wish 


The color, bloom, and especially@he fla- | that the enterprise of our seedsmen may also soon 


| furnish us with the seeds of the celebrated Telson 
| Turnip, and of the superior Spinach of Flanders, 
| for notices of which, see the above work, pages 
| 833, 839. 
| Another article of luxury to be introduced, is 
the Hibiscus subdariffa, for the excellent sherbet 
afforded by its crimson capsule. In the West In- 
dies it goes by the name of Red Sorrel, and is 
not only employed as in Turkey, for the cooling 
and acidulous beverage it yields, but asa delicious 
preserve, rivalling the cranberry fortarts. Being 
_a near relative of the okra (Hibiscus esculentus) it 
may be cultivated in a similar manner from the 
seeds; perhaps it would be advisable to start them 
ina hot bed, transplanting them as soon as all 
danger from frost has gone by. It would be inval- 
uable in our southern states. The acid is so strong 
that the calynes and capsules, which are the parts 
| used, must be first thrown into water to extract 
some of its intensity, and this water may then be 
sweetened and used as an agreeable drink. J. W. 
Kk. Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Dec., 1846. 

OPEN CULTURE OF FOREIGN GRAPES.— Dear Sir: 
I am much pleased with the Horticulturist; the 
contents of either of the numbers are of sufficient 
value for the whole year’s subscription, 

The article on ‘Mildew in Grapes,” in your 


| September number, for instance, is invaluable to 
/me, should the wood ashes therein recommended 


| 


more than fifteen years ago, in his Gardeners? | 


Dictionary, should now make 
among us a perfect stranger? It will not be unac- 
ceptable therefore to many of your readers, who 
may not possess this highly useful work, to re- 
print here his account of this valuable article, 


Chou vert a larges cétes, Fr., was introduced (into 
England) in 1821, and the dwarf variety, known in 


British winter, the seeds should be sown in Au- | 


gust, and the plants kept in a frame till spring, and 
planted out the same time ascucumbers for an early 


its appearance | 


| prove a remedy for that troublesome disease. 


I have many hundred vines of different foreign 
varieties; hitherto I have succeeded in open culture 
in preserving them from mildew to any great ex- 
tent, by constant application of sulphur water. 


| Should the wood ashes succeed, and I will give it 


_a fair trial, it will save a great deal of time and 
«The Couve Tronchuda, Tranxuda, Portugal or 


large ribbed cabbage, Brassica costata, var De Can. | 


| the culture of foreign grapes, 


labor. 
I find the climate and soil here, very suitable for 
In fact some of the 


| kinds are a much surer crop, and more certain of 
Portugal by the name of T'unercearice, in 1822. | ripening well with me, than the Isabella and Ca- 
As both are too tender to stand the severity of the | tawba. 


! 


The kinds I cultivate principally, are the Golden 


_Chasselas, White Sweetwater, White Muscadel, 


| Green Swiss, and Black Cluster. 


summer crop, and the succession must be kept up | 


by spring and summer sowings. ‘The ribs of the 
green parts and well boiled, make a good dish, 


dle part of the plant, is however, the best for use; 
it is peculiarly delicate, tender and agreeably fla- 


belongs to the Cabbage tribe. ‘The dwarf sort is 


much the earliest, and when the lower leaves are | 
taken off for use, it throws out numerous sprouts | 


from the lower part of the stump, which is not the 
case with the other sort. Mr. Boas cultivated the 
Tranxuda precisely like the summer cabbage, 
soWing it in the autumn and again early in the 
spring. He advises a good stiff soil, and procu- 
ring the seed from Portugal, which he says may 


[ have also a few 
of the Black Hamburgh, but have been deterred 


| from cultivating it to any extent, owing to its lia- 
outer and large leaves, when divested of their | 


bility to mildew. If that can be prevented, it 


| would be one of the best for open culture, as the 
somewhat resembling Sea-kale. The heart or mid- | 


bunches are loose, which is an indispensible requi- 


| site in case of heavy or continued rains at the pe- 


| riod of ripening. 


vored, without any of the coarseness which often | like the Black Cluster, they are very liable to rot 


Where the bunches are close, 


during wet weather, unless severely thinned out, 
which is too troublesome and expensive, when so 
many better kinds can be cultivated that do not 
need it. 

| The Esperione, I think, will prove a valuable 
grape. One which I got from you last fall, fruited 


| this year, and though surrounded by Black Ham- 
| burghs, which were nearly destroyed by mildew, it 
It appears to be very 


' was not in the least attacked. 
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prolific and hardy. I have many other kinds in | and Catawba, which promise well, and will be in 


process of cultivation, which have not fruited yet, | bearing next year and the year following. 


I have 


and I intend procuring all the best kinds, and giv- | also, this fall, saved a quantity of seed from the 
ing them a fair trial, when I will discard all that | different kinds planted closely together, with the 


are not suitable. 

The Golden Chasselas is decidedly the best that | 
I have tried yet, 
Flushing as the White Chasselas, which it is not; | 


branches intertwined, from which I expect to get 
valuable hybrids, which may prove more suitable 


I got it from Prince & Son of | to our climate than the kinds now in cultivation. 


I am perfectly convinced, that all the valuable 


it ripens here from the twentieth of August to the | table grapes, having open or loose bunches, and ri- 


first of September, the same time as the Sweetwa- 
ter, and in its growth, foliage and appearance of 
the fruit till fully ripe, it is impossible totell them | 
apart, except that it is even less liable to mildew; | 
but after it gets ripe, it becomes of a more amber 
color; the great difference, however, is in the fla- | 
vor, which is quite high, and slightly musky, so 
much so, that after eating it, the Sweetwater tastes 
insipid. Having several hundred vines of each of 
these kinds in bearing, I have been able to test 
them fully, and find no variation. The kind I got | 
for the White Muscadel, is nearly identical with 
the White Sweetwater, though it appears to me to | 


be higher flavored, and the berries rather larger. | 
The Green Swiss, or Fondant Vert, in some sea- | 
sons, is an exquisite grape; but it is rather liable | 


pening by the twentieth of September, can, by ju- 
dicious culture, be brought to great perfection in 
the open air, without the aid of glass or walls; in 
fact I consider a wall or close board fence, a detri- 
ment instead of a benefit, as it is a harbor for all 
kinds of insects, and prevents a free circulation of 
air andrain. ‘They succeed best with me planted 
quincunx, in rows four feet asunder, and the vines 
four feet apart in the row; so that each vine can be 
trained separately, leaving room to pass round on 
all sides. 

At the fall pruning, I leave four young shoots 
rising from the surface of the ground, or as near it 
as possible, two of which are left four feet long for 
bearers, and the other two cut down to two eyes 
each, to form the young wood for the next season. 


to mildew. ‘This year, both the bunches and ber- | In the spring, after the vines are uncovered, I drive 


ries are smaller than usual, owing to that cause. It | 
is very sweet and melting, and highly worthy of | 


cultivation; it ripens about the first September. 


in four stakes, about five feet long, leaving four feet 
above ground, to each vine, in a line north and 


| south, which is necessary in close cultivation, for 

From about one hundred vines of the Black | 
Cluster, in full bearing and covered with fruit, [| 
did not get a perfect bunch of any?size; about half) 
the fruit on each bunch rotting as they came to ma- | 


the admission of heat and light, to two of which 
the bearing branches are tied vertically, the other 
two being for the young shoots, which, as they rise, 
are trained also vertically. The side shoots from 


turity, owing to heavy rains, and the closeness of | the bearers, are trained at an angle of forty-five 


the bunches preventing the fruit from drying. 
Heretofore, however, the fruit ripened well. As 
the vines are well established and strong, I intend 


grafting the greater part of them with the Golden | 


Chasselas and other finer kinds. 


I have a large number of seedling vines, hybrids 


between the different foreign kinds, and the Isabelia 


| degrees, and tied to the other stakes, and stopped 


about three to four buds beyond the farthest bunch, 
the vine only occupying a space of three feet wide 
by four feet in height, as the stakes are set about a 
foot apart. I am your obt. ser’t. James Dougall. 
Rosebank, near Amherstburg, Canada West. 
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Exhibition of October 31, 1846. 


FRUITS.—From M. P. Wilder, President of the Society, 
Pears, Beurre d’Angou, Bezi de la Motte, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme. 

From S. Walker, Roxbury, Pears, Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, (fine) Urbaniste, and others without name. 

From F. W. Macondry, a Pippin Apple. 

From Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Pears, Messeur John, 
Beurre Diel, Bon Chretien Fondante, Urbaniste and others. 

From Daniel Putnam, Danvers, President’s Apple. 


| 


Exhibition of Nov. 7, 1846. 


FLOWERS.—From J. L. Gardner, by Daniel Crowley, a 
fine display of Chrysanthemums. 

From James Nugent, 12 varieties of Chrysanthemums. 

Premiums on Chrysanthemums : The committee award the 
first premium of $5 to Daniel Crowley, for the best twelve va- 
rieties. 

To James Nugent, the second premium of $4, for the second 
best twelve varieties. 


. ° >. 
For the committee, JosEPH BRECK. 


From O. H. Mathers by Thomas Needham, Grapes, Black | 


Hamburg, Syrian, white Chasselas, white Frontignan, Chas- | 


selas Musque, Muscat of Alexandria, Black Portugal, Black 
Lombardy, Black Frankendall, all fine. 

From J. Fisk Allen, Pears, Napoleon, Verte Longue d’Au- 
tomne, Seckel, Duchesse d’Angouleme, and others for name ; 
Grapes, Black Prince, Zinfindal, Whortly Hall seedling. 

From J. Dudley by J. Owen, Pears. 

A seedling Pear from Salem, was exhibited which the Com- 
mittee have named the Ropes pear. The specimens tasted 
were very good, but the committee wish to see them another 
season, before giving a decided opinion of their merits. 

For the Committee, J. Fisk ALLEN. 


FRUITS.—From E. Vose, Pears, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
(very fine.) 
From Josiah Lovett, 2d., Pears, Seckel, (fine,) Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, and Petre. 
From S. R. Johnson, Beurre Diel and Dix Pears, (the latter 
very handsome.) 
; ae S. R. Walker, Pears, Figue, (fine,) and Beurre 
diel. 
From J. M. Earle, Apples, Winter Spice, (?) Red Bough, 
(which we think will prove fine) and Patterson Harvey. 
From M. P. Wilder, Pears, Dix, (fine,) Urbaniste, and 
Bezi de La Motte. 
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“From Cheever Newhall, Grapes, Syrian, (very fine,) and 
Black Hamburgh. 

From J. Fisk Allen, Pears, Verte Longue d’Autumn. 

From A. D. Williams and Son, Apples and Pears. 

From S. D. Partridge, Apples of fine flavor, for a name. 

From Alexander McLellan, Pears, Urbaniste, Martin Sec, 
Beurre Diel,Leon Le Clerc, Verte Longue d’ Autumn, M. Jean, 
White Doyenne. (?) 

From J. M. Ives, Pears, Bezi de La Motte, Winter Nelis, 
and Bleeker’s Meadow. Apples, Minister. 


For the Committee, Otis JOHNSON. 





Exhibition of Nov. 14, 1846. 


FRUITS.—[From Samuel Downer, Jr. Pears, Beurre Diel, 
(fine.) 


From Otis Johnson, Pears, Duchesse d’Angouleme (fine,) 
omitted last Saturday.] 

From Portland, for a name, by Samuel Walker, Pears, Doy- 
enne Gris (’). 

From 8S. Walker, Pears, Figue (fine,) Winter Nelis, Mc- 
Laughlin, Beurre Duval, Verte Longue d’Automne, Jose- 
phine, (?) Chaumontelle, Figue de Naples, Queen of the Low 
Countries, Beurre d’Aremberg, Fourcroy. 

From J. Fiske Allen, Pears, Chaumontelle, (fine,) Lewis. 

From Samuel Pond, Pears, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Dix. 
Quinces, Musk. The specimens of pears and quinces were 
all fine. 

From J. M. Ives, Apples, Aunt Hannah, which the commit- 
tee pronounced of the first quality, Swaar, Rambo or Ro- 
manite. 

From Dr. Joshua B. Flint, Louisville, Ky., by Dr. Gould; 
Apples, Crab, found growing in the forest; the committee on 
testing pronounced the fruit entirely worthless. 

From John Washburn, Quinces, Orange or Apple, Musk, 
Pear, Portugal and a fine specimen without aname. The 
specimens were all extra in size. 


For the Committee, Esen WIGHT. 


Exhibition of Nov. 21, 1846. 

FRUITS.—From Augustus Aspinwall, Pears, Duchesse d’- 
Angouleme, fine. 

From M. P Wilder, Pears, M. le Cure, fine, Beurre d’A- 
remberg, Beurre Gris d’hiver Noveau; the letter possesses a 
high flavor and promises well. 
rom J. H. Cobb, Pear, Catillac. 





The usual stated meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday evening, December 15, 1846,— 

The President in the chair. 

Owing to the severity of the weather, there was little dis- 
play on this occasion. Two tables of choice vegetables, and 
two fine Bouquets, a dish of Passe Colmar Pears, and another 
of Apples constituted the objects shown. Premiums for the 
vegetables were awardedto Anthony Felten; for the best 
bouquet, to Wm. Hall, gardener to Caleb Cope, and for the next | 
best, to James Bisset, gardener to James Dundas: A special 
premium of one dollar to J. B. Baxter for the Pears, and an- 
other of the same amount to Wm. Johns for Apples. 

The Library Committee submitted their annual Report, 
from which it appeared that forty-six volumes had been ad- 
ded during the past year, and thatthe library contains nearly 
seven hundred volumes, all on appropriate subjects. : 

The committee for establishing premiums, reported a sche- 
dule for the ensuing year, which was ordered to lie over for 
consideration. 

A communication to the president, from Professor Walter 
R. Johnson, purporting that he intended to deliver a course of 
eight lectures on Chemistry as applied to Agriculture and 


-—————$—$<—<——S} 


Horticulture, at the Academy of Natural Sciences, commen- | 
cing January 6th, when on motion 


_—— a 


PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
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From Samuel Walker, Pear, M. le Cure, fine. 

From Cheever Newhall, Pear, Colmar du Printems, sup- 
posed to be identical with the Urbaniste. 

From F. W. Macondry, Pear, introduced as the Soldat 
Labourer. The specimen tasted was undoubtedly the d’A- 
remberg. 

J. Wilcomb, Flushing, presented specimens of the Lawrence 
Pear of fine flavor; also a Pear of fair quality for a name. 

From James Eustis, Apples, Trunnel, and a variety with- 
out name; also the Ben Apple; the latter fine. 

S.C. Ferry, of Geauga county, Ohio, presented handsome 
Apples found upon his land when a wilderness; the specimens 
were of pleasant flavor but dry. 

From B. V. French, Apples, Conway, White Seek-no-Fer- 
ther, and Nonsuch. 

From Hovey & Co., Pear, Vicompt de Speilberg. 

For the committee. Oris JOHNSON. 


Exhibition of Dec. 5, 1846. 
FRUITS.—From M. P. Wilder, President, Pears, Chau- 
montel, fine; Beurre d’Aremberg, Columbia; Apples, three 

kinds from an unknown source, via Western Railroad—Cat- 
head, very large, a handsome apple of Pearmain flavor, Fall 
Harvey, extra large. 

From William Thomas, Boston, received from Springfield, 
Ohio, Apples, Sweet Vandevere, good flavor ; Holland Pippin, 
Yellow Bellfleur, Mundine, Ox-eye, red; ditto, white, of a 
good flavor; R. I. Greening, Gloria Mundi, (weighing 1} |b.,) 
Virginia Red Streak, a large red apple, (seedling,) Greening, 
(fine) White Seek-no-Farther, Cannahon Favorite, high flavor; 
Yellow Newtown Pippin, Boyd’s Favorite, (seedling.) Yel- 
low Ox-eye, Black Apple, Winesap, Michael Henry Pippin, 
Cart-house, French Pippin, Seek-no-Farther, red. The ap- 
ples were raised by Messrs. J. Boyd, J. C. Wood, J.S. Wood, 
J. R. Miller, and T. S. Wood, Springfield, Ohio. ‘The com- 
mittee were pleased in having so good an opportunity as the 
occasion offered to test the favor, and compare the size with 
like kinds grown in this vicinity. The specimens were all of 
extra size. 

From William Stearns, Pears, Lawrence, Winter Nelis, 
(fine,) Bishop’s Thumb, G. Morceau, (fine.) Wilkinson, St. 
Germain, (fine) Marsh, (native,) Bleeker’s Meadow. 

From Samuel Downer, Pears, Passe (olmar, (fine.) 

From Josiah Lovett, 2d., Pears, Winter Nelis, 
Beurre Diel, (fine;) Apples, Minister. 

From 8S. W. Cole, Apple, Cranberry. 

For the Committee, 


(fine,) 


Esen WIGHT 





Resolved, That this Society regards the subject of Chemis- 
try as applied to the cultivation and products of the field and 
garden, and to the uses of the same for economical and men- 
tal purposes, as of the highest interest, not only to this Society, 
but to the whole community who are the consumers and ad- 
mirers of such products. 

Resolved, That the Society has heard with great pleasure 
the announcement by Professor Johnson, of his intention to de- 
liver acourse of lectures on the above important subjects, 
and that the same be recommended to the favorable conside- 
ration of our members. 

Resolved, That a committee of five member's be appointed 
for the purpose of obtaining subscribers to the above men- 
tioned course of lectures. 

The President appointed Dr. Watson, Percival, Mackensie, 
Kilvington and James, as said committee. 

Mr. Jos. T. Thomas presented a copy of Fremont’s Expe- 
dition to the Society. On motion ordered that the thanks of the 
Society be tendered to the donor for the acceptable gift. 

Members elected, D. B. Kelly, Samuel W. Harding, and 
John Field. 

On motion adjourned, 


THO. P. JAMES, 
Recording Secretary 
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